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BITBRALTTRZ 
THE POOR MAN’S EVENING HYMN. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 
God of the poor man! hear us, 
Thou Giver of all good! 
At this our meal be near us—- 
Bless, bless our humble food ! 
We have been toiling through the day, 
Sleep hangs upon each brow! 
But through the dim night hear us pray, 
Look down, and bless us now! 





God of the poor man! heed us, 
As thus on bended knee, 

For all thou hat decreed us, 
We praise and glory Thee! 

Thy hands that made the wealthy, 
Unmake them at thy will; 

They made us strong and healthy, 
May we remain so still! 


God of the poor man ! listen 
To those whose all is gone, 
To those whose eyelids glisten 
With sorrow deep and lone ! 

Oh! answer, we beseech Thee, 
Their broken, anguish’d pray’r ; 
Let their dark woes first reach ‘Thee, 

Then beam on us now here! 


God of the poor man! lowly 
His heart with love doth beat; 
He hath no gift more holy 
To deck Thy mercy-seat ! 
Take it, Our Father! though it be 
Shaded with earthly sin; 
Naught else hath he to offer Thee,— 
Oh! make it right within! 


God of the poor man! shining 
Amiudst his little cot, 

Though fortune be declining 
With Thee, how bright his lot! 

Guard now the night before us,— 
Let quiet slumber come; 

Spread, spread Thy mantle o’er us, 
And bless the poor man’s home! 








TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
Continued from the Albion of last weel:, 
CHAPTER LXL. 


AN OLD FRIEND UNCHANGED. 

They who took their tone in politics from the public journals of France, 
must have been somewhat puzzled at the new and unexpected turn of the pa- 
pers in government influence, at the period I now speak of. The tremendous 
attacks against the ‘ Perfie Albion,’ which constituted the staple of the leading 
articles in the Monitewr, were gradually discontinued. The great body of the 
people were separated from the ‘ tyrannical domination of an insolent aristo- 
<racy ;’ an occasional eulogy would appear, too, upon the ‘native good sense 
and right feeling of John Bull,’ when not led captive by appeals to his pas- 
sions and prejudices; and at last,a wish more boldly expressed, that the two 
countries, whose mission it should be to disseminate civilization over the 
earth, could so far understand their real interests, as to become ‘ fast friends, 
instead of dangerous enemies.’ ; 

The accession of the Whigs to power in England was the cause of this sud- 
den revolution. The Emperor, when first Consul, had learned to know and 
admire Charles Fox; sentiments of mutual esteem had grownup between 
them, and it seemed now, as if his elevation to power were the only thing 
wanting to establish friendly relations between the two countries. 

How far the French Emperor presumed on Fox’s liberalism, and the strong 
bias to party inducing him to adopt such a line of policy as would run directly 
counter to that of his predecessors in office, and thus dispose the nation to more 
amicable views towards France, certain it is, that he miscalculated consider- 
ably, when he built upon any want of true English feeling on the part of that 
minister, or any tendency to weaken, by unjust concessious, the proud attitude 
England had assumed at the commencement, and maintained throughout the 
entire of the continental war. 

A mere accident led to a renewal of negociations between the two countries. 
A villain, calling himself Guillet de la Grevilliere, had the audacity to pro- 
pose to the English minister the assassination of Napoleon, and to offer him- 
self for the deed. He had hired a house at Passy, and made every prepara- 
tion for the execution of his foul scheme. To denounce this wretch to the 
French minister of foreign affairs, Talleyrand, was the first step of Fox. This 
led to areply, in which Talleyrand reported, word for word, a conversation 
that passed between the Emperor and himself, and wherein expressions of the 
kindest nature were employed by Napoleon with regard to Fox, and many 
flattering allusions to the times of theirformerintimacy. The whole conclud- 
ing with the expression of an ardent desire for a good understanding, and a 
‘lasting peace between two nations designed by nature to esteem each other.’ 

Although the whole scheme of the assassination was a police stratagem de- 
vised by Fouche, to test the honour and good faith of the English minister, 
the result was easily seized on as a basis for new negociations ; and from that 
hour, the temperate language of the French papers evinced a new policy to- 
wards England. The insolent allusions of journalists, the satirical squibs of 
party writers, the caricatures of English eccentricity were suppressed at once ; 
and by that magic influence which Napoleon wielded, the whole tone of pub- 
lic feeling seemed altered as regarded England and Englishmen. From the 
leaders in the Moniteur to the shop windows of the ‘ Palais,’ an Anglo-ma- 
nia prevailed, and the idea was thrown out, that the two nations had divided 
the world between them—the sea being the empire of the British, the land that 
of Frenchmen. Commissioners were appointed on both sides; at first Lord 
Yarmouth, and then Lord Lauderdale, by England; General Clarke, and M. 
Champagny, on the part of France. Lord Yarmouth, at that time a détenu 
at Verdun, was selected by Talleyrand to proceed to England, and learn the 
precise basis on which an amicable negociation could be founded. 

Scarcely was the interchange of correspondence made public, when the new 
tone of feeling and acting towards England, displayed itself in every circle 
and every salon. Ifa proof were wanting how thoroughly the or of 

Napoleon had penetrated into the very core of society, here was a striking one 

Rot only were many of the detenus liberated, and sent back to England, but 

were feted and entertained atthe various towns they stopped at on their way, 

and every expedient practived to make them satisfied with the treatment they 
had received on the soil of France. 
An English guest was deemed an irresistible attraction at a dinner party ; 





lt would be easy for me here to cite some strange instances of this nate | 
| 


apology to my reader for invading precincts which scarce become me. Yet, 

may I observe here, and the explanation will serve once for all, 1 have been 
more anxious in this ‘true history’ to preserve.some passing record of the 

changeful features of an eventtal perios in Europe, than merely to chronicle 
personal adventures, which, although not devoid of vicissitudes, are still so 
insignificant in the great events by which they were surrounded. The Con- 
sulate, the Empire, and the Restoration, were three great tableaux, differing 
in their grouping and colour; but each part of one mighty whole, links in the 
great chain, and evidencing the changeful aspect of a nation crouching be- 
neath tyranny, or dwindling under imbecility and dotage. 

I have said the English were the vogue in Paris; and so they were, but 

especially in those salons which reflected the influence of the court, and where 
the tone of the Tuileries was revered as law. 

Every member of the government, or all who were even remotely connect- 
ed with it, at once adopted the reigning mode; and to be ‘a l’Anglais,’ be- 
came now as much the type of fashion, as ever it had been directly the oppo- 
site. Only such as were in the confidence of Fouche and his schemes, knew 
how hollow all this display of friendly feeling was, nor how ready the govern- 
ment held the:mselves to assume their former attitude of defiance, whea cir- 
cumstances should render it advisable. 

Among those who speedily took up the tone of the Imperial counsels, the 
salons of the Hotel Clichy were conspicuous. English habits, as regarded 
table equipage, English servants, even to English cookery, did French po- 
liteness extend its complaisance ; and many of the commonest habitudes and 
least cultivated tastes were imported, as the daily observances of fashionable 
people ‘outre mer.’ 

In this headlong Anglo-mania, my English birth and family—I say Eng- 
lish, because, abroad, the petty distinctions of Irishman or Scotchman are not 
attended to—marked me out for peculiar atiention in society: and although 
my education and residence in France had well nigh rabbed off all, or the 
greater part of my national peculiarities, yet the flatterers of the day found 
abundant traits to admire, in what they recognized as my John Bull charac- 
teristics. And in this way, a blunder in French, a mistake in grammar, or a 
false accentuation, became actually a succes de salon. 

Though I could not help smiling at the absurdity of a vogue, whose vio- 
lence alone indicated its untikeliness to last, yet L had sufficient of the spirit 
of my adopted country to benefit by it, while it did exist, and never spent a 
single day out of company. 

At the Hotel Clichy, I was a constant guest, and while with Mademoiselle 
de Lacostellerie my acquaintance made little progress, with the Couniess | 
became a special favourite. She honoured me so far as to take me into 
her secret counsels, and tell me all the little nothings which Fouche usually 
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guage, were introduced into society, as the last ‘ mode,’ and extolled as the 
very pinnacle of fashionable excellence, 





‘Oh, a mere passing indisposition, which unfortenately came at the mo- 
ment of the court ball; you were there of course.’ 
‘Yes, it was there we had the pleasure to meet your friend, the General; 


taste; but I already feel that | have wandered from ty own path, and owe ap | but perhaps this is indiscreet on my part, 1 believe, indeed, I promised to say 


nothing of him.’ 

‘ The General! Do you mean General D' Auvergne 1’ 

‘That mach 1 will answer you—I do not. But ask me no more questions, 
Your patience will not be submitted to a long trial; he dines with us to-day,’ 
I made no reply, but began to ponder over in my mind who the General 

question could be. 

‘ There, pray do not worry yourself about what a fow moments will reveal 
for you, without any guessing. How strange it is, the intense feeling of eu- 
tiosity peopie are afflicted with, who themselves have secrets,’ 

‘Bul | have none, mademoiselle, at least worth the telling.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ replied she saucily ; ‘but here come our guests. Several per- 
sons entered the salon at this moment, with each of whom | was slightly ac- 
quainted; they were either members of the government, or generals on the 
staff. The countess herself soon after made her appearance, and now, we 
only waited for the individual so distinct!y termed ‘ my friend,’ to complete the 
party. 

‘ Pauline has kept our secret, I hope,’ said the countess to me 
sadly disappointed if anything mars this surprise,’ 

Who can it be? thought I, or is the whole thing some piece of badinage 
got up at my expense? Scarcely had the notion struck me, when a servant 
flung wide the folding doors, and announced Le General somebody, but so 
mumbled was the word, the nearestthing I could make of it was ‘ Bulletin,’ 
This time, however, my curiosity suffered no long delay, forquickly alter the 
announcement, a portly personage in English unitorm, entered hastily, and 
approaching madame, kissed her hand with a most gallant air; then turning 
to mademoiselle, he performed a similar ceremony All this time my eyes 
were rivetted upon him, without my bei: g able io make the most remote guess 
as to who he was, 

‘Must I introduce you gentlemen 1?’ said the countess, ‘Captain Burke,’ 

‘Eh! what! my old friend—my boy Tom; this you, with all that mons- 
tache; delighted to see you,’ cried the large unknown, grasping me by the 
hands, and shaking them with a cordiality | had not known for many a year. 

‘Really, sir,’ said 1, ‘1 am but too happy to be recognized, but a most un- 
fortunate memory ——’ 

‘Memory, lad! I never forgot anything in my life. I remember the doctor 
shaking the snow off his boots, the night co born; a devilish cold Decem- 
ber; we lived at Benhungeramud in the Himalaya.’ 

‘What!’ cried lL. ‘Is ‘his Captain Babbleton, my old and kind friend 7’ 

* General, ‘Tom—Lieutenant-General Bubbleton, with your leave,’ said he 
correcting me. ‘How the boy has grown; I remember him when he was 
scarce so high.’ 

‘ But my dear Captain—’ 

‘ General, Lieutenant-General—’ 


‘I shall be 





disseminated as state secrets, and circulated twice or thrice a week through- 
out Paris, From him, too, she learned the names of the various English who 
each day arrived in Paris trom Verdun, and thus contrived to have a suc- 
cession of those favoured guests at her dinner and evening parties, 

During all this time, as | have said, my intimacy with mademoiselle ad- 
vanced but slowly, and certainly showed slight prospect of verifying the 
mm of Duchesne at parting. Her manner had, indeed, lost its cold and 
1aughty tone, bai in lieu of it, there was a flippant, half-impertinent moguevr 
spirit, which, however, easily turned to advantage by a man of the world, 
like the chevalier, was terribly disconcerting to a less forward and less emter- 
piising person like myself. Dobretski still continued an invalid, and, al- 
though she never men.ioned his name, nor alluded to him in any instance, I 
could see that she suspected I knew something more of his illness, and the 
cause of it, than I had ever confessed. It matters litle what the subject of it 
be—let a secret once exist between a young man and a young woman ; let 
there be the tacit understanding that they mutually know of something, of 
which others are in ignorance, andfrom that moment a species of intelligence 
is established between them, of the most dangerous kind. ‘They may not be 
disposed to like each other; there may be attachments elsewhere; there may 
be a hundred reasons why love should not enter into the case; yet, will there 
be a conscious sense of this hidden link which binds them, strangely at va- 
riance with their ordinary regard for each other, eternally mingling in all 
their intercourse, and suggesting modes of acting and thinking, at variance 
with the true tenor of the acquaintanceship. 

Such then was my position at the Hotel de Clichy, at which I was almost 
daily a visitor ora g est. In the morning to hear the chit-chat of the day ; 
the changes talked of in the administration; the intended plans of the Em- 
peror, or the last modes in dress introduced by the Empress, whose taste in 
costume and extravagant habits were much more popular with the trades- 
people, than with Napoleon. 

An illness of a few days’ duration had confined me to the Luxembourg, 
and unhappily deprived me of the court ball, for which 1 had received my 
invitation several weeks before ; it seemed as if my fate forbade any chance 
of my even seeing her once more, whose presevce in Paris was the great 
hope I held out to myself when coming. Already a rumour was afloat that 
several officers had received orders to join their regiments, and now I began 
to fear lest I should leave the capital without meeting her, and was thinking 
of some plan by which I could attain that object, when a note arrived from 
Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie, writen with more than her usual cordiabity, 
and inviting me to dinner on the following day, witha very small party, but 
when I should meet one of my oldest friends. 

I thought of every one in turn, who could be meant under the designation, 
bat without ever satistying my mind that I had hit upon the right one. TTas- 
cher it could not be, for the very last accounts I had seen trom Germany 
spoke of him as with his regiment. My curiosity was sufficiently excited 
tc make me accept the invitation, and true to time, I found myself at the Ho- 
tel Clichy at the hour appointed. 

On entering the saloon, I discovered that I was alone; none of the guests 
had as yet arrived, nor had the ladies of the house made their appearance, 
and I lounged about the splendid drawing room, where every appliance of 
luxury was multiplied—pictures, vases, statues, and bronzes abounded, for 
the apartments had all the ample proportions of a gallery. Battle scenes, 
from the great events of the Italian and Egyptian campaigns, busts of cele- 


Gerard and David—but more than all, was I struck by one picture. It was 
a likeness of Pauline herself in the costame of a Spanish peasant; never 
had artist caught more of the character of his subject, than in that brilliant 
sketch—for it was no more, the proud tone of the expression, the large full 
eye, beaming a bright defiance; the haughty curl of the lip, the determined 
air of the figare, as she stood one foot in advance, and the arms hanging ea- 
sily on either side, all conveyed an impression of high resolve, and proud de- 
termination quite her own. 


you don’t think that picture is a likeness 7 





mean—lI can discover 





and the most absurd attempts at imitation of English habits, dress, and lan- 





recovered again.’ 


brated generals, and portraits of several of the marshals, from the pencils of 


‘ And yet,’ said I hesitatingly, ‘there is much that reminds me of you, I 


‘ Well, Lieutenant-General, to what happy chance do we owe the pleasure 
of seeing you here ? 

* War, boy, the old story; but we shall have time enough to talk over these 
things, and, I see, we are detaining the countess,’ So saying, the general gave 
his arm to madame, and led the way towards the dinner, whither we followed, 
I, in a state of surprise and astonishment, that left me unable to collect my 
faculties for a considerable time after. 

Although the party, with the exception of Bubbleton, were French, be him- 
self, as was his wont, supported nearly the whole of the conversation; and if 
his French was none of the most accurate, he amply made up in volubnity 
for all accidents of grammar. It appeared he had been three years at Verdua, 
a prisoner ; though how he came there, whence, and at what exact period, 
there was no discovering ; and now, his arrival at Paris was an event equally 
shrouded in mystery, for no negotiations had been opened tor his exchan 
whatever, but he had had the eloquence to persuade the Prefet that the omis- 
sion was a mere accident, some blunder of the war-oflice, which he would 
rectify on his arrival at Paris; and there he was, though with what pros 
of reaching Englend, none but one of his inventive genius could possibly 
ess, 
a) He was brimful of politics, ministerial secrets, state news, and government 
intentions, not only as regarded England, but Austria and Russia, and com- 
municated in deep confidence agrandscheme, by which the Fox ministry were 
to immortalise themselves, which was by giving up Malta to the Bourbons— 
Louis XVIIL to be king—Goza to be a kindofdependency tobe governed bya 
lieutenant-general, whom ‘he would not name ;’ finishing his glass with en 
ominous look as he spoke—thence he wandered on to his repugnance to state, 
and dislike to any government function, illustrating his quiet tastes and sim- 
habits, by recounting a career of orienta) luxury, in which he described 
imself as living for years past; every word he spoke, whatever the impres- 
sion on others, bringing me back most forcibly to my boyish days in the old 
barrack, where first I met him. Years had but cultivated his talents; his 
visions were bolder and more daring than ever, while he ha! chastened down 
his hurried and excited tone of narrative to a quiet flow of unexaggerated de- 
scription, which, taking his age and appearance into account, it was most 
difficult to discredit, 

Whether the Frenchmen really gave credit to his revelations, or only from 
politeness affected to do it, at first, I cannot say, but assuredly be put all 
their curiosity to a rude test, by a little anecdote, before he lett the dinner 
room. 

While speaking ofthe memorable siege of Valenciennes, in —93, at which 
one of the French officers was present, and in a high command, Bubbieton at 
once launched forth into some very singular anecdotes of the campaign, 
where, as he alleged, he had also set ved. 

‘ We took an officer of one of your infantry regiments prisoner, in a sortie 
one evening,’ said the Frenchman. ‘I commanded the party, and shall never 
forget the daring intrepidity of hiseseape. He leaped } mee. the wall into the 
fosse, a height of thirty feetand upwards. Parblen, we had not the heart to 
fire after him, though we saw, that after the shock, he crawled out u his 
hands and feet, and soon aftersards gained strength enough to ran. ie yave 
me his pocket-book, with his name ; I shall not forget it readily it was Stop- 
lord.’ 

‘ Ah, poor Billy—he was my junior lieutenant,’ said Bubbleton ; ‘ an active 
fellow, but he never could jump with me. Confound him, he has left mea 
souvenir also, though of a different kind from yours—acramp in the stomach, 
[ shal) never get rid of.’ 

As this seemed a somewhat curious legacy from one brother officer to an- 
other, we could not help calling on the General for an explanation, a demand 
Bubbleton never refused to gratify. 

‘It happened in this -vise,’ said he, pnshing back his chair as he spoke, and 
wating himself with the easy attitude of your true story-teiler ; ‘the night be- 
fore the assauli—the twenty-fourth of July, if my memory serves me right— 





I was leaning over the back of a chair, my eye steadfastly fixed on the | the sappers were pushing forward the mines with all despatch. Three im- 
painting, when I heard a slight rustle of a dressnear me. I turned about. It| mense globes were in readiness beneath the walls, and some minor details 
was mademoiselle berself. Although the light of the apartment was tempered | were only neceseary to complete the preparations. ‘The stormers consisted of 
by the closed jalousies, and scarcely more than a mere twilight admitted, [| four British, and three German regiments—my own, the Welsh Fusileers, be- 
could perceive that she coloured, and seemed confused, as she said— I hope | ing one of the former. We occupied the lines stretching from L' Herault to 


Damies.’ 
The French officer nodded assent, and Bubbleton resumed. 
‘ The Fosileers were on the right, and divided into two parties-—an assault- 


‘Say it frankly, sir. You think that saacy Jook is not from mere fancy. I} ing colamn and a supporting one—the advanced companies at half cannon- 
deem you a close observer—but no matter. You have been ill, | trust youare| shot from the walls, and others a little farther off. 


ine O ws we were— when, 
about half-past ten, or it might be even eleven o'clock, we were drinking some 
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walled claret in my quarters, a low, swooping kind of a noise came stealing 
along the ground. We listened—it grew stronger and stronger; and then we 
could hear musket shots, and shouting, and the tramp of men as if running. 
Out we went, and, by Jove, there we saw the first baualion in fui) retreat to- 
wards the camp. It was a sortie in force from the garrison, which drove in 
our advanced posts, and took several prisoners. The drums now soon beat 
to quarters—the men fellin rapidly, and we advanced to meet them ; no pleas- 
ant affair, either, let me remark, for the night was pitch dark, and we could 
noteven guess the strength of your force. It was just then that I was run- 
ning with all my speed to come up with the flank companies, that my cover 
sergeant, a cool, vld Scotch fellow, shouted out— 

©“ Take care, sit—stoop there, sir—stuop there.’ 

‘ But the advice came too late. I could jast discern throagh the gloom a 
something black, hopping and bounding along towards me—now striking the 
ground, and then rebounding again several feet in the air 

‘Stoop, sir, down,” erid he. 

‘ But before | could throw inyself flat, plump it took me here—over I went, 
breathless, and deeming all was finished; bat miracalous to say, in a few 
minutes afier [found myself coming to; and except the shock, nothing the 
worse for the injury. 

‘ Was that a shell, sergeant ?” said I, “a spent shell?’ 
“ Na, sir,” said he, in his own broad way; “ it was naething o’ the kind; 
it was only Lieutenant Stopford’s head that was snapped off up there.” 

‘** [Lis head ’ exclaimed we all ofa breath; “ his head!” 

‘ Yes, poor fellow, so it was, a d——d hard kind of a bullet-head, too, The 
blow has left a weakness of the stomach, [ suppose I shall never recover from ; 
and the cecurrence being so singular, I have actually never asked for a pen- 
sion. ‘There are people, by Jove, would throw discredit on it.’ 

This latter observation seemed so perfectly to sum up our own thoughts on 
the matter, that we really had nothing to remark on it; and after a silence ot 
a few seconds, politely relieved by the countess hinting at coffee in the draw- 
ing-room, we arose and followed her. 

{ Tube continued, | 





THE GENOESE MASK. 
4 STORY OF ITALIAN LIPR— FOUNDED ON FACT. 
CHAPTER L—THE VEIL AND THE MEETING, 

If the reader had been in Genoa on a certain Sunday evening in the early 
part of June, 18—, he would have found all the world of that beautitul city 
enjoying the promenade in the lovely gardens of the Acqnasola. The spring 
had been unusually prolonged, the tramontana more bleak than wsual, and 
the delicate inhabitants of the city of palaces had been deprived of their out- 
of-door amusements; but the Sunday in question showed clearly that the 
spring had brightened into summer, and old and young joyously resumed 
their accustomed pleasures. ‘The Acquasola was thronged—a fine military 
band was sending forth bursts of inspiring harmony—the leaves of the long 
avenues of laburnums were waving in the gen le breeze—naval and military 
officers in abundance were sporting their tasteful uniforms to the admiration 
of troops of tuir girls, whose white muslin head-dress and capes contrasted 
gaily with the dark hood of some sombre padre. 

While this exciting seene was at its height, considerable sensation was 
caused by the appearance, upon the promenade, of several young men, in a 
uniferm different from and mach plainer than those of the Sardinian servi- 
ees. ‘Chi sono questi?’ (who are they)? buzzed about by many a fair lip, 
and it soun became known that they were officers of the English man-ot-war, 
which had anchored that morning within the mole, having been sent by our 
government to do honour, at some approaching fetes, to a recent marriage in 
the royal family of Sardinia. 

For some little time the English officers walked together, observing the cos- 
tumes and appearance of the Genoese, but they soon separated; one or two 
retired with che consul; others who had been long enough abroad to torget 
English customs, strolled into the Teatro Diurno, or formed a party for the 
‘Carlo Felice,’ where a new opera was to be performed, The twilight soon 
darkened into evening, and the gardens became almost deserted. Of the Eng- 
lish officers, one only remained, quietly walking up and down a secluded 

ath, which afforded a fine view of the sea, of the vast amphitheatre formed 
”y the junction ofthe Alps and Apennines, and of the beautiful villas pictur- 
eaquely scattered among the hills, and shining brightly in the rays of the 
rising moon. He was absorbed in reverie, enjoying the placid beauiy of the 
scene, pon lering ina halfdreamy state over former scenes and recollections, 
and vomparing past with present enjoyments—the pleasures of memory with 
those of imagination and hope. 

Strolling along with feelings thus occupied, at a turn in the path he sud- 
denly encountered a lady. Both were arrested tor a moment by the unexpect 
ed meeting, but after a moment, the Englishman raised his cap, and the lady 
bowed and passed on, but not before their eyes had met, and those of the lady 
proved to have a deep lustrous beauty rarely observed. 

For the sake of appearances, our countryman walked to the end of the path, 
but immediately turned, in the hope of seeing thé signora again. He had ob- 
server! thal she was closely veiled by her mantilla, and followed by a respec- 
table-looking servant; but on his turning, they were no longer visible. He 
was greatly disappointed, for the hour, the scene, and his previous train of 

thought had ail been highly favourable to the influence of the softer impres- 
sions, and he feit that he had never before encountered snch lastrous orbs as 
those of the fair incognita. Butit is time that we should introduce our hero 
to our fair readers. 

Charles Stafford was the son ofa gentleman who, by lavish expenditure, 
had early run throngh a large estate, and Stafford had been, in consequence, 
obliged to enter the navy at an age later than is usual in the service, and when 
his own habits had led him to look forward toa less arduous career. This, 
while disadvantageous in some respects with regard to promotion, was, on 
the whole, beneficial, as his education had been prolonged, and he therefore 
entered the service much better informed than the majority of those at his 
own age, who had spent sone years at sea. He was at the time of our story, 
about three-and-twenty, not above the common height, without any remarka- 
ble personal advantages, slenderly, but still powerfully formed, and convey- 
ing in his air, manner, and conversation, that indescribable tone of refine 
ment, whieh, is seldom, if ever, seen in those who have not habitually enjoy 
e¢ polished female society. His face, without being what is generally term- 
ed ‘ handsome,’ commanded interest at once, from the deep intellectual power 
conveyed in the expansive forehead, and the glance of his deep blue eye. Un- 
der a gay, frank, cordial manner, which, with a kindly disposition, made him 
generally popular on board, he concealed, perhaps unconsciously to himself,a 
profundity of passionate feeling and romantic aspirations, clouding and ting 
ing the more practical ambition of aman of the world. It was only when he 
met with one of the other sex, whom he felt understood him, that his hidden 
vein of character appeared, 

The high standard of ideal perfection which Stafford had bodied forth in his 
reveries, had rendered his love hitherto of that lighter kind which suits the 
sailor. He loved, andhe sailed away! Perhaps this did notrender him less 
popular with the gentle sex; he had neither too much intellect to want heart, 
nortoo much heart to want intellect or spirit; the men of this stamp are oftec 
preferred to those whose passion renders them the humble slaves of the fair, 
who naturally value more that which appears somewhat difficult of attain- 
ment. Continually in search of the creature of his imagination, he had failed 
to meet with any who excited more than a transient affection, and living with 
a sort of presentiment that his ideal would be realized in some unusual man- 
ner, he was peculiarly susceptible to impressions from unknown fair ones. 
Thus the single glance of the veiled lady, which in another would have pass- 
ed scarcely noticed, in him was a source of vague undefinable hopes and tan- 
tastic castle-building, in which we must leave him for the present 

CHAPTER IL—THE OPERA—THEORY OF LOVE AT FIRST 

SIGHT 

The week following the commencement of our story, was passed in Genoa 
in a round of excitement and preparation. The court arrived from Turin, 
the king reviewed his ships and troops, held levees, and attended high mass 
in the cathedral. The governor gave soirees, and the doors of numerons 
palaces were open to the English officers, whe in return gave an entertain. 
ment on board their vessel, which was most favourably received by the Geno- 
ese. Every day the ship was thronged by natives, curious to examine one 
of our floating castles, and Stafford, who spoke Italian fluently, spent a good 
deal ot his time in conversation with the more intelligent among the visitets 

One moming he had been paying some little attention to an old count, who 
invited him to share his box at the opera that evening, which offer Stafford ac 
cepted, and after a stiff official dinner at the Government House, found him 

selt at the Teatro Carlo Felice. ‘The opera, which had commenced, was a 
new one by Ricci, and at the moment when Stafford entered the box of the 
count, the prima donna and tenor were in the midst of a duet, which at once 
enchained his attention, and a silent bow was the only salutation exchanged 
between himself and his Lost ‘The theatre, asis the custom throughout Italy 
was very badly lighted, the stage being the only illuminated part, so that the 
boxes were in deep obscurity, —so much so, that Stafford was perfectly uncon 
scious of the presence of a lady in the box, who sat behind the curtain, which 
was partially drawn, rendering the corner next the stage quite dark 

Between the first and second acts he kept up a lively conversation with the 
count, on the effects of music on society, on the happiness of individuals, and 
thereby on the welfare of communities. The second act soon commenced 
and the plot became interesting. The daughter of an old noble loved the son 
of one ot her father’s dependants; the love was returned ; the mutual attach- 
ment discovered, and the youth banished the country of the lady’s father. Fle 
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pursues Lis fortune abroad, is valiant ani successful, and returns, loaded with 
honours, to the land he had left a miserable dependant. The lady had cher- 
ished her early attachment, had rejected noble suitors, and had watched the 
career of the youth with pride and devotion; believing that his deeds were ex- 
cited by his love for her. The youth probably indulged the same belief, 
without being conscious how much ambition had given a colouring | 
to his Jove. h looked forward with eager anticipation to a meeting, which | 
at — took place. Old vows were renewed, and the happiness of a life ap- | 
peared consummated,—when the lady was agonized at discovering that her | 
lover was faithless—the adorer of one of her dependants, a young girl of sur- 
passing beauty, who resided in the castle. Al! his boyish dreams, the love of | 
his youth, the aim ot his ambition, had yielded before the influence of ‘ love | 
at first sight,’ and this the forsaken one discovered. While the most plaintive 
music conveyed, with the admirable acting of the prima donna, the nature of | 
the feelings she might be supposed to endure to the auditor, Statlord was star- 
ted by a deep sigh, and now, for the first time, found that a lady shared the 
box with himselt and his friend. ‘The second act closed upon the sorrows of | 
the heroine, when, without any introduction, and still remaining within the 
shade of the curtain, the lady said in a low voice, 

* Do you thiak it possible that the feelings of ycarscould be thus destroyed | 
in a moment?’ j 

‘No,’ said the count, decidedly; ‘the plot is anything but natural, and | 
the success of the piece entirely depends on the beauty of the music.’ 

‘Lis well, said Stafford, ‘that in an opera we need not expect perfect 
stage propriety, or the object would be lost. ‘The aim of the composer is to | 
convey the emotions of the soul by his music ; the stage action merely eluci- 
dates his meaning more clearly. If yoa do not regard it in this light, how 
absurd would be the interchange of vows of passionate love in the runs of 
a tenor, and the cadenza of a soprano; the thundering chorus of a set ot 
midnight robbers about to surprise their prey ; or the deep schemes of a vil- | 
lain explained in the lowest notes of the basso.’ 

‘But,’ replied the count, ‘at any rate you have aright to expect that the 
emotions porirayed by the composer in his music, should be natural ones. 
He may write the air of a despairing lover, but do not let this despair be 
brought about by unnatural causes. This, instead of assisting, mars his 
efforts.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Stafford, ‘ but to return to this piece; every one, I 
suppose, could judge of the probability of the lover’s conduct, by his own 
feelings. 

‘ And would it be fair to ask,’ hastily interrupted the lady, ‘if you consider 
it true to nature ?’ 

‘Why, perhaps scarcely so,’ laughingly replied Staflord; ‘for as I have 
just said that one can only judge by his own ielings, if | do not deny its 
probability, of course [ am set down as the most faith.ess of mortals.’ 

‘ But seriously,’ said the count, ‘ you cannot think such conduct within the 
bounds of possibility.’ 

‘[ should, perhaps, at times agree with you,’’said Stafford; ‘ but lL can con- 
ceive a man acting even for years under a mistaken feeling. He might not 
know how much the gratified vanity of the boy, the aspiring ambition of 
youth, bad been mistaken for the love of the man; and when, his ambition 
being accomplished, the inequality between the parties was removed, the 
same flattering preference could not be shown, and the man misses one of 
the most powerlul of the boy’s emotions.’ 

‘ But,’ replied the count, ‘the feelings of years to be destroyed by the first 
glance of a pretty face! Impossible!’ 

‘You are no Platonist, my dear count,’ said Stafford, 

The conversation appeared to be finished, when, after a short pause, the 
lady suddenly resumed it, saying, ‘But what has Plato to do with the ques- 
tion ? 

‘Why,’ said Stafford, ‘ perhaps not much; yet I feel that some of his no- 
tions are almost verified in this very question of love at first sight; in this 
unaccountable attraction, which many must have felt towards one never 
seen before. This secret sympathy is a kindof memory, perhaps the imper- 
fect and clouded consciousness of a former existence.’ 

At this moment some one knocked at the door of the box, and one of the 
messengers of the house brought a message to Staflord from his captain, who 
was in a box below, asking him to come down immediately. Stafford just 
explained the nature of the interruption to bis companions, and followed the 
messenger, “*pecting to return after a few minutes. ‘The captain, however, 
wished to it {uce him to some friends, and before he could leave them, he 
had the mi ution of seeing that the count had quitted his box. 

As early ext morning as etiquette allowed, Stafiord called on the old 
gentleman, {f. ng a strange sort of impatieace to hear something ot the 
fair incognita, but had the mortification of finding that he had left Genoa that 
morning for Turin, on official matters of importance. He therefore remain- 
ed in a state of very puzzling uncertainty as to the name, condition, and even 
appearance of the lady of the box, which was still more perplexing, as he 
felt an almost unaccountable conviction that she was also the veiled lady of 
the Acquasola, 
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CHAPTER IIL—THE ASSIGNATION. 

Rather late in the afternoon of the same day, Stafford, who had been en- 
gaged on some trifling matter at the consulate, was returning by the Strada 
Nuovo, and was stopping to admire one of the beautiful marble palaces 
which adorn that street, when he felt a hand placed upon his shoulder, and a 
clear, ringing voice cried, 

‘Ah, Staflord, my boy, I did not know you were ashore. Have you heard 
the news? We're off.’ 

‘Indeed! I thought we were to wait for the illumination.’ 

‘[ thought so too, but the skipper has just said that he had had feasting 
and dancing eneagh, and only Waited to end some business with the ambas- 
sador to be off. Heigho!’ 

‘What! a sigh from you, the prince of reefers? Why, you must be in 
leve. Come, there’s no occasion to look foolish; I suppose one of the dark- 
haired signorine has let you see that she has no objection to the ca pelli bianchi 
of we northmen.’ 

‘ Well, to tell you the truth, Stafford, | have seen one of the dearest, pretti- 
est, and ost seducing little devils you can fancy—neither tall nor short— 
neither pale nor dark—nicely rounded off—as lively aad sparkling as a bottle 
of champaign. Oh, such love-telling eyes !—-such a voice !—such a laugh! 
—by Jove, I shall die cf vexationif [never see her again. 

‘Capital, real'y! You'd acta romantic lover in a light comedy to admira- 
tion! And pray who is this paragon ?’ 

‘Ah! that’s the question. 1 saw her the first time in the Acquasola.’ 

‘Ah! the Acquasola?’ said Stafford to himself, and started slightly ; but 
his companion did not notice him, and continued, ‘1 put my Italian to some 
purpose—pretended it was the custom in England to dispense with formal in- 
troductions—had a long chat with the pretty creature—made an appointment 
to see her again, and have done so every day since.’ 

‘ And after so many meetings have you not found out who she is ?’ 

‘ Nothing more than that her name is Laura, and that she is a sort of com- 
panion with one of the duchesses, contessas, or marchesas, who swarm here 
as thick as bees. I have always tried to accompany her home, but she always 
makes me stop at a certain spot, and though I have followed as closely as I 
could, | have never been able to find out where she disappears.’ 

‘Singular, certainly,’ said Stafford, ‘but why not go to the house of this 
contessa, or inarchesa, or whatever she may be ? 

‘Why not?—why because I don’t know her name, and Laura refuses to 
tell me and, by the bye, I forgot to tell you that the other day she was making 
very particular inquiries about you, so particular indeed, that I began to get a 
little jealous, though I believe she wormed out of me all I knew about you.’ 

‘Satisfactory that, at any rate ; but here’s the cafe del Cairo; suppose we 
talkthe matter over and enjoy an ice at the same time.’ 

This was agreed upon, and the two friends had not been long seated when | 
a man, having the appearance of a gardener, who had been loitering about the | 
door, entered and addressed them in that barbarous mixture of Italian, French, 
and German, which the Genoese call a language, but which is certainly the 
vilest pofois under heaven. It was, of course, incomprehensible, but he man- 
aged to make Stafiord understand that he wished to speak with him alone. 
Stafiord, rather amused, walked aside, when the man presented one of those 
notes of which the fanciful folding at once betrays their feminine origin. Stat- 
ford at once opened it, and read in a fair Italian character: 

‘1 wish to speak with yon thisevening. Do not misunderstand me; I am 
a lady of honourable birth and reputation. I wish to see you on an affair of 
importance, and trust vou will accept my invitation. Excuse the liberty, and 
take in good part the offer of one who is no stranger to your person or charac- 
ter. 








There was no signature, and the surprise and curiosity of Stafford was ex- 
cessive, but he controlled any appearance of them, and went into the cafe, | 
where he wrote a note, simply stating that he should be happy to comply with 
the lady’s request, gave it to the bearer of his billet, and appointed to meet him 
at the Porto Franco early in the evening 

CHAPTER 1V.—THE MASK AND THE MASKER 

Ina small apartment opening into a drawing-room of one of the magnifi- | 
cent palaces which form the characteristic feature of Genoese architecture 
two ladies were seated, the one employed upon a piece of fancy embroidery, | 
the other leaning back in a fauteuil, and running over the strings of a guitar 
with a hurried hand, and in an irregular manner, evidently abandoning her- 
self to the enjoyment of a reverie. There was a striking personal resem- 
blance between these two ladies, but the former was the younger, apparently 
by five or six years. She was a tall, sparkling Italian beauty of eighteen, 


| 





whose olive complexion, eves and hair of jet, ruddy lips and swelling bust | 


eens 








would have perhaps expressed rather too much of the passion of woman's na. 
tare, if their effect had not been sofiened by an air of quiet dignity which the 
young lady had derived from her birth ani station. Her companion was o1 
the same stature, and her figure rather more developed ; there was something 
imperions and commanding in her appearance, combined with a melancholy 
expression proceeding from her beautiful eyes, which were partly covered by 
a luxurious veil of long, dark, eyeiashes. “The ladies sat for some time with- 


| out speaking ; at last the elder appeared to rouse herselffrom her reverie. and 


said, 

‘Lucia, how do you like that dress which Laura has lefi so carelessly on 
the table yonder ! J 
‘Oh, it is extremely elegant, | admire it very much,’ 
lady. 

‘1 am glad you like it, for I have obtained one of the same pattern for you 
and besides that, during the last few days I have employed an artist to paint 
you in it. I wished to have your portrait to console me in some measure for 
your expected departure.’ 

‘My dear cousin, you are always spoiling me by your kindness. Byt]{ 
see the carriage is ready, shall we go out P 

‘Why, I suppose you will only make a call or two, and then go to the 
usual conversazione, so I think I will meet you there. I shasl perhaps come 
a little later than usual, as I rather expect a person | wish to see.’ : 

The younger lady leit the room, and her fate companion remained sitting 
in a thoughttul attitude, occasionally running her beautiful hand almost un. 
consciously over the strings of her guitar. 

The Contessa Palestrina was a young widow, who had been married 
when quite a girl, by the desire of her tather, to the count, who was more than 
three times her own age. He, however, had scarcely survived the marriace 
a year. and left our heroine mistress of a splendid property. Her beauty and 
accomplishments (not to slight the Genoese by adding, and her uncontrolled 
possession uf a splendid income), drew around her a crowd of suitors; but 
four years had now elapsed since the commencement of her widowhood, and 
all were equally unfavoured. She had lost her mother at an early age, had 
been brought up under the eye of a stern, unapproachable father ; had been 
married to a man she never loved, and thus being dependant upon her own 
resources for pleasure, she had by reading and study, under the best masters, 
become a highly-educated and self-dependent woman. She was naturally ro- 
mantic and enthusiastic ; the imaginative literature she often indulged in was 
of this caste, and she had determined that her second marriage should be one 
in which her heart alone wasengaged. She frequently reflected upon the ya- 
rious young men who came betore her, but had never met with one who ap- 
proached the ideal she had set up as her bosom’s idol; never one who had in- 
spired the secret inward thrill of love. She felt one great end of her nature 
was unfulfilled, but remained happy in the society of her cousin, until her ac- 
cidental meeting with Stafford in the Acquasola. Unseen by him, she had 
observed him at a party the following evening, and was more impressed by his 
manners and conversation than she would probably have ever confessed to 
herself. 

She plaaned the meetin sin the box at the opera, and had ever since been 
in a state of dreamy delight. She had at last found, as she fondly imagined, 
one who could sympathize in her feelings—one who knew what it was to love. 
She accidentally discovered that her confidential attendant had been noticed 
by one of Stafford’s companions, and without showing any remarkabie anxiety, 
she had gained a very good idea of his character trom the statements of his 
friend. She fancied, partly from this information, and partly trom his conver- 
sation at the theatre, that although he was very susceptible to the influence of 
the sex, these impressions might be as fleeting as sudden. She had therefore 
formed a plot by which she thought she should discover if he had been ceeply 
impressed by herself, and could judge as to the stability of his passion. 

After her cousin had left the room the countess revolved her plan over inal 
its bearings, and was rising to reach a close black silk mask from her desk 
when Laura entered and told her that Paolo had returned, accompanied by an 
English officer. The Jady, with suppressed agitation, masked very closely, 
placed the picture of her cousin under the guitar, and told Laura to bring in 
the stranger. 


CHAPTER V.—THE BOUDOIR AND THE PORTRAIT. 


Stafford, after dressing on board, with rather mere than his usual care, was 
punctual to his appointment at the Porto Franco, where he met Paolo, as 
agreed upon. A plain carriage was in waiting, in which he at once seated 
himself, and saw that they were leaving the city by the Rapallo road. After 
a short drive they entered the grounds ofa noble residence, and drew up at the 
entrance to the gardens. Here Stafford alighted, and was shown into a small 
room opening into this garden, when Paolo left him. Atier a few minutes he 
was conducted into another part of the mansion by Laura, and was standing 
before the masked lady we have just introduced to the reader. Rather an em- 
barrassing silence ensued; Stafford appeared confused, the countess agitated, 
but she was the first to speak, and said ina faltering tone, 

‘You will pardon me, sir, for the liberty I have taken, and the trouble I 
have given you. Pray be seated.’ 

Stafford stammered seme common-place answer, to the effect thathe was 
honoured and proud , and soon ; feeling as if all his usual confidence had de- 
serted him, for through the mask he caught a glance of the same eyes he had 
encountered in the Acquasola. A short conversation followed with regard to 
the movements of the ship, Stafford stating that he expected she would leave on 
the following day, but that he thought of obtaining leave of absence, and pro- 
ceeding over land to join his ship at Naples, where she was expected to remain 
for some time. 

‘ Are the attractions of Genoa so great then?’ said the countess, smiling. 

‘The idols of the ancients were veiled from their worshippers,’ replied Staf- 
ford, ‘but they attracted no less devotion.’ 

The countess bowed tothe implied compliment, and Stafford, wondering 
what the mask implied, but not wishing to ask directly, turned the conversas 
tion upon music, and begged that the lady would favour him with some litile 
air on the guitar. She took it up, and he observed that she threw her handker- 
chiet over something lying beneath it, but his attention was diverted by her 
commencing an air very popular at the time along the Italian shores, 

‘The countess finished, and satin a thoughtful attitude for some moments. 
She then assumed an air of gay raillery, and said, ‘ Would it be fair ty ask af 
these sentiments were addressed to a real or imaginary beauty ?’ 

‘Lady!’ replied Staifurd, suddenly, ‘ we cannot reason upon the affections. 
I feel that I have seen you before. Without knowing w y, I feel that the 
lighter loves of my youth were but as transient shadows that leave little more 
than a mourntul melancholy in their retrospect; [ feel that the aspirations of 
muy boyish dreams and of my later reveries in you are realized; in you | feel 
that J] may find that love which should guide and purify the ambition of man- 
hood,’ 

The countess trembled and her breathing was hurried, but she said nothing 
and Stafford continued, ‘You are silent, lady; why this concealment, why 
that mask! Nay, suffer me to remove _ it. 

‘Stop, sir,’ said the countess, almost rising, ‘listen a moment and answer 
me. 1am noble, rich, young, and a widow. Take care that you do not sus- 

ect the honour of my intentions, because | am acting in a singular manner. 
t { loved much, | should desire to be much loved.’ 

‘ Ah, lady,’ interrupted Stafford, ‘to live in your presence—to hear that 
soft voice—to speak of the past—to hope for the future ;—no! not hope for the 
future ; communion with you would be the consummation of hope. 

‘ Your feelings are too sudden to be real,’ said the countess, after a pause ; 
‘you have not yet seen me.’ 

“© Yon must be beautiful.’ 

‘ And if I were not ?’ 

‘You must be. Those accents could only proceed from beautifullips. I 
know that aimiration as well as sympathy wi!l form the sweet chain of love. 

‘Well, I warn you that you will soon see me.’ 

‘Ob, when? 

‘ This evening.’ 

‘ And where?’ 

‘Ata conversazione. Here is a card of invitation, and the carriage you 
came in will conduct you there.’ 

* But how shall I be able to know you?’ 

‘ Tha‘ is the point; perhaps you will not know me.’ 

‘Oh lady! then why the meeting ? 

‘ Listen—in two hours | shall be at the’conversazione without a mask ; there 
will be other ladies there, not wanting in grace or beauty—you will seen thein 
—examine your heart with regard to them—judge which most excites your 
admiration—if myself, you will return here to-morrow in a manner I will ap- 
point—if another, you will go into foreign lands, and 1 shall always remain 
concealed from your knowledge.’ 

‘ But, signora, why expose me to the chance of being deceived? Your voice, 
your manner, your sentiments, all call up my boyish dreams of love, and I feel 
that if I lose yor I lose all that I have been hoping for since the wild fancies 
of the boy have been exchanged for the active life ofthe man. Why then this 
mystery, this stratagem ?—why not at once remove the mask? Nay, allow 


replied the younger 


‘Ne; you must understand my reason. I fear that unless you admired me 
above all others your passion would be as transient as it is sudden ; but if, in 
the midst of rank and beauty, | am preferred by you above all, and your un- 
derstanding afterwards approve the dictates of your passion, I shall not doubt 
your constancy, ¢ndé— 

This and of the fair contessa was very expressive, and her hand fell ina 
half-premeditated manner upon her knee. Stafford reverently kissed it, and 
eaid, 
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Lady, I submit to your conditions, but tremble when I think of the loss 1° 


may sustain. Only think, | might not see yon among so large a crowd.’ 

‘Still,’ she replied, ‘1 am resolved. Wait here a few momenis until I re- 
turn.’ 

The contessa suddenly Jeft the room, and Stafford remained ina state of 
half stupefaction from contending feelings of newly excited passion, wonder, 
and curiosity, For a lady, noble, young, and rich, to have conceived an 
evident passion for himself, and to have seat for him to propose a stratagem 
by which he might lose her for ever! Then he began to analyze the strange 
nature of his own tumultuous feelings towards one whom he had not seen, and 
began almost to fancy himself the hero of an ancient tale of Eastern enchant 
ment. Whilst engaged with these thoughts he mechanically took up the gui 
tar, and saw the handkerchief which he remembered to have seen the coun- 
tess lay there rather carefully on taking up the instrument herself. He took 
np : + gpmernes and at once startedto see the miniature which lay be- 
nzath it. 

‘Ah"’ said he to himself, ‘the mystery is solved. This must be her por- 
trait, and by the souls of my fathers, there lies a dress exactly like this of the 
porwait. Yes, it must be so--everything proves it to be her portrait. Glorious 
discovery! bat it has spoiled a very pretty plot. This is woman all over—to 
Jet the most trifling accident, which the slightest care would have avoided, in- 
terfere with their best designs. I shall not forget these beautiful features, 
thuugh not exactly whatl had imagined—the painter has certainly not done 
justice to her splendid eyes—but it would be an impossibility. I shall go well 
prepared to my trial—I shall know her among a thousand. How beautiful 
she is: 

Stafford was interrupted in his soiiloguy by a footstep, and had but just time 
to replace the portrait, when the contessa returned and said, 

‘Do me the favour to wear this ring this evening.’ 

‘ Signora!’ said Stafford, surprised and somewhat offended. 

‘It is part of my plot, she answered; ‘if you recognize me, give me 
this ring, and 1 shall find means of seeing you to-morrow; if not, keep 
it as aremembrance of one you will never see more. Now, addio! the 
carriage will convey you to the conversazione of the Marchesa Azzopardi. 
You will find — of your Genoese acquaintance there, so with the card | 
gave you, you need not fear for your reception. Addio !’ 

Stafford took the ring, and they parted. 


CHAPTER VIL—THE TRIAL. 

A suite of rooms in one of the largest of the palazzi of the Strada Balbi was 
that evening thrown open for company, with more than usual attention to 
gaiety and effect. The beautiful marble staircase was brilliantly lighted and 
adorned by the rarest flowers. ‘Two large drawing-rooms almost surrounded 
by mirrors, and lighted by splendid central chandeliers, formed by reflection 
the appearance of an almost interminable suite of gorgeous rooms. The prin- 
cipal salon was surrounded by smaller apartments, in which were card-tables, 
music, and refreshments, The corridor opened into a conservatory, at the 
extremity of which a band wasstationed. Many of the distinguished official 
visitors at the fetes were present, and therefore every one was in full dress, 
producing a scene of great brilliancy; the uniforms of the ambassadors and 
their attaches, from different courts, and the military uniforms of almost every 
European nation, contrasting with the fair white dresses and fairer cheeks of 
Genva’s beautiful daughters. 

Stafford, who had not had time to go on board to dress in uniform, was in a 
plain dark evening dress, and stationed himself near the principal entrance in 
order to observe the guests as they passed, and make more certain of seeing 
his mysterious friend. A Neapolitan nobleman was leaning upon a pedestal 
in an attitude of studied negligence, and the admiral of the Sardinian fleet was 
sianding at his side, when two of Stafford’s messmates, in the full dress of the 
English navy, sauntered past. 

‘What a pity it is,’ said the admiral to his companion, ‘ that the English, 
who are so proud of their navy, should make such figures of their officers by 
that abominable dress. : 

‘True,’ returned the Neapolitan, ‘but, notwithstanding their horrid dress, 
these English manage to monopolize all the prettiest women in the room, It 
was but last night that pretty Lucia Sforza told me she was engaged to dance, 
and next 0m nt accepted a brat of a midshipman in a blue jacket’ 

They passed into the music-room, and while they were listeming to one of 
the beautiful duets of Bellini, the Signorina Lucia Sforza entered with another 
lady, and joined the group who were enjoying the harmony. Stafford at once 
recognized her as the original of the portraii, and determined to watch her 
movements, She and her friend soon seated themselves in a sort of recess, 
upon a sofa, behind which Stafford was standing; and the admiral, who was 
acquainted with Stafford, addressed one of the ladies, and then introduced 
Stafford to both. A game at cards was proposed, and when passing into the 
eard-room, Stafford said to his companion in a soft, confidential tone, 

‘ Now allow me to tell you how happy I am that we have met again.’ 

She bowed and said, ‘I think you mistake, sir;’ and turning towards 
her friend, Stafford heard her ask in an under tone, ‘ Who is this gentle- 
man?’ butthe lady was chatting gaily with the admiral, and did not heag the 
question. 

Stafford replied, ‘I am one to whom you have professed esteem, and—’ 

‘J,signore! Do you know me?’ 

‘ Know you, lady !—yes, for the fairest and most attractive of your sex.’ 

Lucia was inexpressibly astonished. Her first impression was that her 
companion was a foreigner who had picked up a little Italian from a book of 
dialogues, and had ridiculously misapplied some common phrase. She then 
thought he was insane, and nothing but her respect for the admiral who had 
introduced him to her, prevented her from abruptly quitting his side, and she 
merely said, coldly, ‘Sir, your compliments are above my comprehension,’ 
just as they formed their party at the card-table. 

Stafford was seated with Lucia to his right, and the game had gone on for 
some time when the Contessa Palestrina entered the room, of course unmasked. 
Two Sardinian officers were talking together behind Stafford’s chair. One of 
them said suddenly, 

‘Ha! do you see who comes ?—the pretty philosopher of Milan. Per Bacco, 
she has the air of a sultana.’ 

Stafford looked up, and almost started from his seat as he caught a glance 
of two most lvstrous eyes beaming in a face of pensive but haughty beauty. 
He was excessively perplexed. He could have sworn that those were the 
eyes of the Acquasola and of the masked lady, and yet he knew, or thought 
he knew, tha. the latter was beside him. He quite forgot his game, and when 
his partner reminded him that it was his turnto play, his hand shook so, that 
the cards fell upon the table. He rose abruptly, and simply saying, ‘ Pardon 
me, | tee] unwell!’ leftthe table. His place was soon filled, and the contessa, 
alter speaking to her cousin, walked to another table. Stafford followed and 
stood near her, watching the game which was going on. ‘The contessa, en- 
deavouring to disguise her voice, asked a gentleman whet her he was fortunate 
or not. 

‘ No,’ he replied, ‘I have no fortune with the cards, and I fear but little with 
the ladies.’ 

Stafford, who knew him, seized the opportunity of an indirect introcuction, 
and said, 

‘ Unfortunate, truly, if you do not underrate your suecess.’ 

‘And you, then, signore,’ said the contessa, turning to Stafford, ‘are you 
more fortunate with the ladies or at cards ?’ 

‘Signora ?’ replied he, confused. 

‘Well, sir’ 

‘I am unfortunate in all.’ 

‘Perhaps fortune and merit are not unequal,’ said she, in a slighting tone, 
and passed to a sofa near. 

Soon afterwards there was a pretty general move towards one of the refresh- 
ment-rooms, when Stafford, seeing the contessa apparently alone, offered his 
arm to conduct her afier the rest. She declined, and was passing him to reach 
the door, when he said very abruptly, 

‘ Where are you going ?’ 

‘Sir!’ said she, in a tone of great @rprise. 

‘ Pardon,’ said Stafford, ‘I really don’t know what J am doing.’ She bowed 
and passed on. He seated himself on the sofa. 

‘Oh!’ thought he, ‘ what a fool | have been! She has discarded me, and I 
shall never see her more. Whence has this maddening feeling so suddenly 
arisen ? Some fatal influence is thrown over—’ 

He was proceeding in this train of thought, when he was roused by the 
admiral, who asked him to accompany Lucia Sforza to her carriage, as he 
was himself engaged. They passed to the hall, and while they were waiting 
for her carriage, Stafford determined to undeceive her whom he considered to 
be his masked acquaintance, and said, 

ae you may consider me unhappy, but I am not ungrateful or de- 
ceitful,’ 

‘Sir! I hope I have no reason to consider you either the one or the other.’ 

_ © You have all the charms which could excite my admiration, but my love 
is Not in my own power.’ ae 

‘To whom du you speak, sir? What do you mean by speaking thus 
ome?’ ; 

Stafford continued rapidly, ‘ Another has absorbed all my passions—’ 

_* He is certainly insane,’ said the lady to herself, looking anxivusly to the 
coor, but unwilling to cause a scene, by calling the servants. 

*“— My destiny will not allow me to love you.’ 

lo loye me! Do you know who Lam? 

‘But too well; and I cannot retain without ingratitude the ring you gave 
me 

‘The ring! Certainly mad, poor fellow,’ she thought, and her carriage 
coming up, she hastily went towards it, and as he persisted in offering her the 
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ring, she said hastil 
to morjow,’ The d 


oor Was shut and she drove off. 


‘ Nothing will satisty her,’ said Stafford, as he went on board. ‘1 hope we | 
shall sail 10-morrow.’ 


| 
CHAPTER Vil.—THE MASKED UNMASKED. i | 


On the following morning the contessa was seated in her bou loir, dressed ; 
as she was during her interview with Stafford the day before, and her mask 
was before her upon thetable. Though an occasional flush on her fair cheek 
a slightly tamultuous heave of the snowy bosom, and an occasional restless | 
start, showed that she was not at ease, still the smile on her speaking coun- 
tenance told that her agitation was not of anunpleasant nature, She had sent 
for Stafford by Paolo, as betore, and was now anxiously anticipating bis arri- | 
val. She was becomiag rather impatient at his delay, when Laura came to 
tell her that he was below. She at once assumed her mask, and he was in- 
troduced. 

Stafford respectfully addressed her, and after a little common-place con- 
versation had been held in a constrained manner, he at once determined to put 
an end to what he began to consider rather a fvolish affair, and said, 

_* You willremember, signora, that yesterday you made me promise to be | 
sincere with you. I keep my word—I will not deceive you. I might dis- | 
simulate or flatter, but such is not my habit—’ ‘ | 

‘ Proceed, sir.’ : 

‘I have only to repeat what I said to you last evening, and to return you | 
the ring you then refused to receive.’ | 
| 
| 


‘The ring! refused to receive! When, sir?” 

‘ Last evening, after the conversazione.’ 

‘T really do not quite understand you.’ 

‘ Then, lady, pray understand me now. This is yourring. J return you 
your gift because | do not merit it.’ 

‘Why not? 

‘Because | cannot offer you my love. You are beautiful and attractive, 
far above my deserts, but another has made an impression on my fancy which 
{ can neither explain, nor etiace.’ 

Both were sile.t for a few minutes; the countess was apparently buried in 
a oe reverie. 

At last rousing herself, she said, ‘1 had not expected this answer.’ - 

‘ Lady, it is the simple truth.’ 

‘Stop, sir—you say you spoke to me last night, and that you are unfortu- 
nate in your admiration of another.’ 

Stailord bowed; she continued, 

‘Are you certain that you are not deceived ? 

‘Certain; [have proofs which cannot deceive me.’ 

‘Butit appears to me impossible that you could have known me? How 
could it be ?’ 

‘Simply from your own inadvertence, signora.’ 

‘In what?’ 

‘In allowing me to see your portrait while you concealed yours:/f.’ 

‘ What portrait 7’ ’ 

Stafford pointed to the portrait, which was still lying on the table—that of 
Lucia Sforza. 

The countess suddenly uttered a half suppressed exclamation. 

‘ That is your portrait,’ said Stafford. 

The countess rang her bell, and when Laura appeared, told her toask het 
cousin Lucia to oblige her by coming down and joining them tor a few mi 
nutes. The young lady did so immediately. Stafford was not looking to- 
wards the door as she entered the room, ani did not hear her until she went 
behind the chair of the countess, and said, 

‘Why have you sent for me, cousin 

Stafford looked up and started from his seat, on seeing the lady of the por- 
trait, and her whom he had addressed the evening before. The recognition 
was mutual. 

‘Oh, cousin!’ said Lucia, half afraid, ‘this is the gentleman that las; 
night ; 

‘What! do you know him?’ said the countessa, archly. ‘And you, sir, 
why not speak to your eld friend? 

‘ Lady, you have drawn me into a labyrinth. For heaven’s sake, clear ap 
this mystery. Do not leave me exposed to charges of the grossest imperti- 
nence, which this lady may bring against me—enable me to repair the of 
fence which I committed through ignorance.’ 

‘ Cousin,’ said the contessa, ‘this Englishman had divined that I Joved him, 
and he comes here to tell me that he prefers another; but I shall know how to 
requite him for his gallantry.’ 

Jere she suddenly removed the mask, and Stafford was thunderstruck to 
see the fair unknown of the Acquasola, his mysterious companion at the 





le appearance of the colonists, all ranged and preserved with the precision 
of a military parade, 

fam aware that most travellers, the generality of foreign residents in the 
empire, and a great number of the most intelligent among the Ruvsian« them- 
selves, view these establishments as likely hereafier to be productive of con- 
siderable mischief to the Government and country, by thus introdacing, as it 
were, two different grades of subjects, with habits and feelings so diametrical- 
ly opposed to each other ; but the long period of my sojourn in the country 
has convinced me that in the present state of Russia, while the utility and sa - 
gacity of the measure in a military point of view cannot be quest! med, a 
surer or betier systern could not have been devised for ihe amelioration and 
civilization of the lower orders 

I should not perhaps bave ventured to advance this opinion on my own re- 
sponsibility solely, opposed as ii is to the one so universally entertained, had 


| hot a perusal of the able and interesting work of Pield-Maprshal the Duke de 


Ragusa, made me aware that | possessed the high authority of that illustrious 
suldier, in coincidence with my own vieWs and opinions, and who speaking 
of the military colonies, observes— 3 

‘Si je considere ensuite cette population sous les rapports moraux, # re- 
marque qui y avingt ans elle etait barbare, presyur sour ige, ct qu’ anjourd’ Vai elle 
est tisciplinee, regulverc, et donne Vere mple ve Vorére, at ae l coonamuc, Dans peu 
d’annees, la population saura lire, ecrire, caleuler, et connaitra bien sa langue 
Elles a des principes religieux, et moraux,et les connaissances en agriculture, 
qui conviennent a de bons cultivateurs, parcequ'elle a sous les yeux les ex- 
emples de la culture eclairee que les otficiers dirigent pour le compre du regi- 


| ment, 


‘Cette population est donc deja tres.avancee en civilization, et elle m'’a 
fourni l'application d'un principe dont je suis convaincu depuis longtemps ; 
c'est que la civilization ne marche d'une maniere utile et prompte que lors- 
quelle est effet de la volonte du pouvoir. Sans son concours efficace elle est 
louvrage incertain de la succession des siecles; tandis que lorsque le pouvoir 
est eclairee et veut repandre les lumieres, tout luiest facile, et il arrive comme 
par enchantement aux plus admirables resultats,’ 

This testimony in itselfspeaks voluines as to the wisdom and utility of these 
institutions; while as to their efficacy in a military point of view, as well as 
the lasting and permanent benefits to the empire certain to be derived from 
them, he draws the following simple yet striking and forcible picture :-— 

‘ Les douze regiments colonizes dans le Gouvernement de Cherson ayaient 
recu primitivement une population de soixante-cing mille ames; ily ena 
ele depuis ajoute vingt-sept mille deux cent dix neuf. Aujourd’hui, cette 
population s’eleve a cent treize milie quatre cent vingt-six ames, Les paysans 
possedaiest quatre vingt-seize mille six cent guatre-virgt-douze boeuls ou 
vaches; ils en ont aujourd'hui deux cent vingt mille cent dix; ils Yvaient 
cent un mille betes a laine; ils en ont actuellement deux cent quatre mille 
cing cent cing; ils semaient quatre-vingt<lix-huit mille deux cent cinquante- 
deux tschetwertsde ble; ils en sement aujourd-hui deux cent dix-huit mille 
trois cent vingt-deux. We plus les colonies militaires, independamment des 
secours qu’elles out recu de leurs magazins pendant une disseve de deux ans, 
possedaient encore des reserves sullisantes en INS4 pewre farre wor towle Va 
population si la reeolte eut manque comme on pouvait le craindre. Et cepen- 
dant les memes magazins ont fourni a l'armee, pendant la premiere campagne 
de Turquie, cent soixante-dix-huit mille tschetwertsde farine, et quatre-vingt 
mille d’avoine; et pendant la seconde, trente-deux mille tschetwerts de farine, 
et quatre-vingt mille d’avoine ; enfin, elles ont fourni pour les troupes envoyees 
en 1833 a Constantinople, trente-un mille ischetwerts de faime, et wente-huit 
mille d’avoine, Ainsi Empire de Russie a naturellement et constamment 
dans ce pays des magazins inepuisables pour les besoins extraordinaires de la 
ee et pour ceux que la guerre peut faire naitre,’ 

shall now ina slight degree revert to the present siate of Russia, and pre 
senta fair outline of a general nature relative to its government and institu 
tions, this being necessary perhaps for the clear elucidation of many incidents 
adverted to in the course of the previous narrative 

Since the creation of the world, it may be said, no despotism Was so com 
plete in all its springs and ramifications as that of the Muscovite Sovereignty 
In the great empires, the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, ant Roman, 
—atthe period when the house of Othman rose to its highest pitch ef glory and 
greatness, —when the wisdom and valour of the Western Sovereigns, from 
the time of Charlemngne down to that of Charles the Filth, bad at different 
intervals reached the zenith of their fame and greatness ; the power and strength 
of their governments, strongly based as it was, sometimes met with resistance 
from, and at others was controlled by, the formidable jealousy of the feudal 
nobles, but more generally and with greater effect from the extensive influence 
of the Church. 

Even under the sway of a Mahomet, a Soilyman, an Abbas, or even the ter- 
rible Nader himself, the Mussulman priesthood possessed a degree of consid- 








theatre, the disdainful contessa of the previous evening. He remained silent 
from the strife of contending emotions. 

‘ Well sir,’ said the contessa, ‘what think you of the portrait?’ 

‘ And what of the original ? said Lucia, laughing. 

‘Oh,’ said Stafford, ‘ you have chosen a cruel method of diverting yourself 
at the expense of my feelings.’ 

‘Then I am this instant revenged for your daring to tell me that you conld 
not offer me yuur love.’ 

‘ For Heaven's sake,’ said he, ‘do notdrive me to distraction. Lady, from 
the first moment I caught a glance of those eyes I felt that a blank in my ex- 
istence had been filled up. You have more than realized my brightest visions, 
my most ardent hopes. Not love youl—why, | worship you with passionate 
adoration. ‘Tell me at once, what have I to fear, what to hope ?’ 

The contessa smilingly extended her fair hand, and the next moment she 
was clasped in the embrace of her lover. 

We must leave our fair readers to imagine the sequel of the adventure we 
have narrated. Those, however, who have been pretty constant atienlants a 
the levees of our gracious Queen, will remembes the sensation produced by 
the presentation of a beautiful Italian lady, who had recently married a young 
officer just retired from the English navy; and probably their imaginations 
will oe materially assisted by the recollection. 


Or  — ——— 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA CIRCASSIA, 
AND RUSSIA. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B., K.7.8., &e, 


FROM MOSCOW TO SAINT PETERSBURGH. 


The old adage relative to the frequency with which the meeting of ex- 
tremes so invariably occurs, in no way receives so corroborative a verifica- 
tion as in travelling in Russia. 

I have previously adverted to the inconvenience the voyager is condemned 
to experience while journeying to the southward of Moscow; on emerging 
from the ancient capital, however, on the northern route, the whole, as if by 
magic, at once becomes changed. The broad macadamized road, diligently 
and carefully attended to, is inclosed on each side by a row of fine trees; 
while at each post-house (a handsome building abvunding in every accom- 
modation,) persons appointed by Government are in attendance upon the trav- 
eller, to supply whatever he may require; the whole presenting a picture of 
comfort, and even luxury, affording a strong contrast to the scenes through 
which he has hitherto so recently passed. 

At the town of Twer we crossed the celebrated bridge of boats over the 
noble and magnificent Wolga, a river which, from its junction with the 
smaller streams of the Neva and the T'werza, may be said to unite the Cas- 
pian with the Baltic; thus forming a future mine of unbounded wealth from 
commercial spirit and enterprise, should Russia hereafter ever merge its 
present policy and government in a course of a wholly different nature, par- 
taking of a far higher degree of utility, not to herself only, but to the whole 
civilized world. 

Rather more than a hundred miles from the old capita), is the even yet more 
interesting, though not decayed and fallen, city of Novogorod Veliki, or No- 
vogorod the Great, its former glories and distinctions being totally disregarded 
and almost forgotten between those of the rival cities of St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow ; the equally classic and celebrated history of the latter, and the mod- 
ern splendour of the former, having completely eclipsed this once renowned 
and venerable place. ~ 

It presents a melancholy picture of mouldering and decayed buildings, ruin- 
ed churches, and deserted habitations, its once crowded population of upwards 
of two hundred thousand souls having dwindled down to Jess than ten thou- 
sand. Silent and melancholy, it has almost the aspect ofa city abandoned in 
the desert, and recalls to the mind of the traveller feelings similar to those 
which he experienced on viewing the coloss2) ruins of former greatness still 
visible in the plains of Egypt and Asia Minor, as he gazes upon its vast and 
sombre churches, and its gloomy, grass-grown, and deserted Kremlin, tower- 
ing in desolate yet sublime majesty. 

Midway between the ancient and modern metropolis, we came upon an ob- 
ject which till now I was ignorant existed so far to the northward—I allude ® 
one of the imperial military colonies. If in the south I was struck with the 
contrast between this part of the Muscovite population and the ordinary Rus- 
sian serf, what must the difference have been here where the squalor and the 
filth everywhere visible, both in the persons and habitaftons of the feudal 

yeasant, rendered only the more striking from its occasional intermixture with 
faxery and the elegance of civilized life, as exemplified in the chateaus, 
parks, villas, and pleasure grounds of the nobility, which, laid out with con- 
siderable taste and elegance, adjoined or mingled with the dwellings of the 





serfs, which formed a painful contrast to the peat, prim, cleanly, and comfort- 


eration and importance among the people, which commanded the respect and 
attention of even these all-powerlul Sovereigns, ‘Till the cose of the six 
teenth comet, when the dominion of the Papal power bad received its first 
tremendous shock, and been shaken to its foundation by the impetuous elo- 
quence of Luther, and the doctrines of the Reformation, that of the clergy 
throughout all Catholic countries was even still more extensive; but in the 
Russian Empire this influence never has existed; and to the Czar, therefore, 
may be justly appled the arrogant assumption of Louis Quatotze, ‘ L'Etat 
est Moi.’ 

Head of the church in his own person, as the monarch ever has been since 
the accession of Peter the Great, who removed the then reigning Patriarch, 
and assumed the religious supremacy to himself;—sole commander of the 
armies of the Empire— the fountain head of all its civil and judicial fanctions 
—absolute master of the lives and fortunes of his subjects, the will of the 
Muscovite Sovereign is paramount, the old Sclavonic laws serving as rules 
tor his guidance, when not interfering with his own determination, but acting 
neither as a contro) or hinderance when the reverse; the only eurb to his do 
miniow and authority being in those occasional outbursts of his well-drilied 
and highly-disciplined legions, when the iron tension which binds them to- 
gether has been tightened to too great an extent, ever for Russian patience 
and endurance, firm and lasting as it is, to submit to, 

As regards the church and religion of Russia, it must in justice be said, 
that unlike other nations, from the period of her first adoption of the Greek 
creed, the bigotry and intolerant persecution which have marked that per- 
suasion, as well as the Catholic and sometimes the Protestant, have never 
disgraced her annals. 

Like most continental nations, though the shops are cloved, and no busi- 
ness transacted on the Sabbath, it is invariably observed as a period of 
festivity and rejoicing ;—the opera, the bail-room, and the promenade, pre- 
senting a far gayer and more inspiriting speotacle on this day than on any 
other, 

The clergy I have already mentioned as Dor neo of not even the 
slightest shadow of influence or power in the Empire; the consequence is, 
that although among the higher ranks there are found some of its members 
remarkable for learning, piety, and ecclesiastical attainments, of the first 
order ; the lower classes, in ignorance, vulgarity, | may almost say, de- 
gradation, are perfectly without parallel in = religion throughout the world, 
not even excepting Greece, the natives of which country themselves admit 
the minor orders of the clergy there to be the most abandoned miscreants 
in the world. 

Ot course, in a country where the military profession is the one alone 
looked up to or esteemed, the highest grades of the civil service [with the 
exception of the diplomatique] even being disregarded and despised, it is 
reasonable to expect the members of the charch would not meet with much 
consideration ; the consequence is, that even the pastors of the lar vil- 
lages are scarcely, in poiwt of intellect, or education, superior to the serts 
and peasants, with whom alone they associate; the rich feudal proprietor, 
evena ty merchant in flourishing circumstances, deeming his society as 
oousthy of notice. Indecd, the salary they receive is so small,and so inade- 

nate to their most ordinary wants, that their situation may be said to be 
ar less enviable than the better class of slaves, 

Their moral character also, is said to be debased in the highestdegree; and 
in the various prisons it is by no means uncommon to see some five or six 
reverend culprits immured at the same period. The most prudent, as well as 
the best conducted, generally add tu their income as well as their respectabili- 
ty, by engaging a small farm from the Seigneur of the property on which 
their daties lie. 

Like the Armenians, the Russians havea horror of images in their church- 
es, but on the other hand possess a high degree of religious veneration for 
paintings representative of illustrations from Scripture, and the glorious feats 
of some of their most favoured saints and martyrs, whose exploits in some of 
the remote temples of worship, are frequently portrayed in a series of daubs 
and hieroglyphies, that would puzzle the Royal Academy, and Society of 
Antiquaries to boot! ; : 

The fasts prescribed by their creed, are said to be religiously observed and 
adhered to. Of this I no means of forming a personal opinion, but I 
can speak as to the exactitude with which a similar rule is practised regarding 
their feasts, since on passing through a town, in the course of my route from 
the Caucasus, on the anniversary of one of some degree of celebrity, the 
scenes of inebriety roo presented on the occasion, were such as I have 
never yet witnessed or heard of in any other clime or country. 

Though the tenets of the Greek creed in a great measure accord with those 
of the Catholic, in some there is a marked and striking difference, the most re- 
markable among which is, the priesthood are not merely permitted, but en- 
couraged to marry, though the dispensation—I am rather inc lined to think 
—is taken advantage of by the lower orders alone, as I am no! aware of any 
of the church dignitaries with whom 1 came in contact at Moscow, being 
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otherwise than in a state of single blessedness. Another very wide and im- 
portant distinction is, that all classes, whether laical or clerical, are allowed 
the free use and perusal of the Scriptures m their native tongue. 

The high church officers, archbishops, bishops, and metropolilans, are al- 
most invariably selected from the ecclesiastical or'ers of brotherhood, some 
of which fraternities, by Imperial donations and large private bequests, pos- 
sess very extensive funded, as well as landed property. Like our own Harry 
VIIL., the Empress Catherine IL. gave them more than one heterodox squeeze 
which malcted them may oy | of a part of their superfluities; and the | 
present Sovereign is said have his eagle glance fixed upon their remaining 
revenues, Coutts arising in his mind if they would not be mach better ern- 
ployed in being appropriated to the use of his fleet and army, than in support- 
ing a class of fat, idle gentry, wholly incapable of serving in either the ope or 
the other. Heaven help the poor treres, if my friend Nick puts his paw up. 
on them, for assuredly he is not the man to do things by halves, and will help 
himselt to little less than the lion's share. 

Foreigners are rarely, if ever, found in the interior of the Muscovite Em- 
pire, even in the largest cities, with the exception of Moscow. ‘This may be 
owing the imperial ukase prohibiting the natives of any other land ever 
settling permanently in the country, without first becoming a naturalized Rus- 
sian subject; to St. Petersburgh, Kiga, Odessa, and Archangel, --andl believe | 
—all seaports, this rule does not apply, as, however long established may 
have been the residence of strangers in these cities, still their presence there | 
is deemed as merely temporary for the benefit of trade; it is here therefore | 
almost the entire population of foreign merchants are domiciled, but few being | 
foun! in the old capital, although there, as in St. Petersburgh, the greater | 
namber of opulent tradesmen are foreigners, chiefly French and German. 

By-the-l.ye, | must not omit to mention one regulation relative to travellers, 
which the hamorous and satirical Mr. Stephens, the American barrister, in | 
his extremely interesting narrative, characterizes as highly expressive of 

Russian barbarity and want of civilization, viz., the ordonnance which re- 
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ble. He, shortly after its occurrence, received an invitation to become a 
naturalized Russian subject; an honour, however, he, with many flattering 
encomiums on so great a distinction, most respectfully declined ! é 

The other incident relates to a gentleman, a Pole, who was appointed to 
the situation of Director-General of the customs, in one of the districts re- 
cently incorporated into the Russian Empire on the conclusion of the late 
Eastern campaigns. The salary, considering their generally very smal) 





it is disregarded, and unattended to, in those belonging to the government, 
and large cities, public seminaries as well as un‘versities are diligently and 
numerously attended by a docile and obedient class of students, eager in their 
search of knowledge and information. 


At Saint Petersburgh, an academy of painting has been established, in the 


salons of which, are the works of several meritorious native artists, and it 
was by Steuben, a native of the Russo-German Provinces, 1 believe Courland, 


amount, was handsome, at least sufficient to support his rank and respecta- | that that magnificent picture was painted, ‘ Napoleon at the crisis of Water- 
bility; and, being a person of superior ability and information, he sedulously | loo,’ which proud memento of England’s glory, to her shame be it spoken, 
devoted himself to the improvement of the wade and revenues of the province. | seems far more highly prized in a foreign country [the barbarous Russian too !] 
In this he so admirably succeeded, that at the expiration of five years both had | than her own; else why was this superb work of art not purchased for our 


increased to four times their original amount when he first took possession of | 

his appointment. : 
At the end of that period, finding his hea!th failing, he applied to be re- | 

lieved trom his post, and, after a brief and modest retrospect of what he had 


National Gallery ? ; : 
Of the language and literature ot Russia I can say but little, as never was 


there a couatry where the former was of so little utility ; since, in all classes 
of society, it is never even heard; indeed, I have reason to believe, that till 


effected, solicited that some slight additional remunefation might be awarded | the accession of the present Sovereign, there were many of the higher orders 
him, for the zeal and labour he had manifested in the public service. His | of Russian noblesse who were ignorant of it altogether. ‘The example of the 
application was laughed at as a capital jest, and it was only when his incor- | Emperor, however, in encouraging the literature of his native language and 


ruptible integrity came to be fully known that incredulity gave way to ridi- 
cule and astonishment. His memorial was refused; but, as a reward for his 
previous ability and exertions, he was nominated to another district, where 
the opportunities of reaping a golden harvest were even more abundant than 
those afforded by the situation he had previously held. 

Here, again, his good management became very soon apparent,—trade 
flourished to an extent never previously heard of,—but, somehow or other, the 
Imperial revenue scarcely increased a single 1uble beyond its original rate, in 
spite of the prosperity everywhere visible. This, however, attracted very 
little observation, so long as it did not decrease; and after the lapse of a few 
years M. de quitted the service, possessed of a considerable tortune, and 
retired to a fine landed property he had recently purchased ! 

There is, perhaps, no nation in the world, not even England herself, so 





quires strangers, previows to quitting the country, to advertise their intention | completely dependent upon her commerce as Russia; not merely as regards 


of doing so at three different periods, in as many successive gazettes, —a 


watchful and unmannerly attention to the interests of their subjects, on the 
part of the Imperial Government, which eflectually prevents many an aspi- 
ring and fertile genius from honouring the northern capital with his presence, 
and les ving evidence of his stay there behind him, 

By ukase of the Empress Elizabeth, the punishmen' of death is nominally 
abolished throughout the Empire, except in cases of reason and murder. [| 
have said nominally, as, though the axe and the cord may no longer exercise 
their functions except in these two cases, it is by no means uncommon for 
criminads to expire both under the knout, and, as IL have previously shown, 
in the military punishment of running the gauntlet; the general award, there- 
fore, both for political offences and those of a general nature, consists in 
banishment to Siberia,—a sentence, the proportionate severity ol which, de- 
pends upon the nature of the crime of which the prisoner stands convicted. 

As regards those exiled forthe former, their destiny can by no means be 
termed a hard one, compared with the fate inflicted for similar transgressions 
in the governments of Europe ; as afier a short period of severity, their situa- 
tion is gradually ameliorated, and they become colonists more than captives ; 
and how far civilization has by these means found its way into these dreary 
wastes, may be gathered, from the circumstance of Tobolsk, the capital, be- 
ing possessed of its opera, salons, hotels, and all the accompaniments of a 
great city. 

The chief hardship ot the sentence consists in the journey ; when all, with- 
out reference to rank or station, or the nature and magnitude of their offence, 
are chained together, and compelled to march on foot: while, to complete the 
picture of this arrangement, (80 singularly severe and unjust,) though, at the 
same time, exhibiting it as the mere adoption of convenience, it is by no 
means uncommon to witness long files of recruits under similar precautions, 
marching to join their regiments, 

The fate of those convicted of murder, (whose punishment has been com- 
mitied,} arson, burglary, or robbery accompanied with violence, is, perhaps, 
the most wretched the human imagination can conceive, and while expressive 
of the wisdom and sound policy of the Imperial government regarding the 
measure, renders the sentence to the convicta hundred times more terrible 
and efficient than if the capital punishment itself had been inflicted, since he 
mist turn to death alone as his best, indeed, only relief, to the life of misery, 
without intermission, he endures. 

From the moment of the criminals reaching their destination, the light of 
heaven is for ever excluded from their view, and it is expressly intimated to 
them that all farther intercourse between mankind and themselves is cut off 
for, ever; their very names are even no longer heard, and by given numbers 
are they summoned by their keepers and jailors to their daily toil, alternately 
mid the fetid and unwholesome vapours ol the mine, and the pestilential heats 
of the laboratory. Could a similar doom be awarded in England, capital pun- 
ishment in a!l cases might then, indeed, with safety be abolished. 

In point of precedence in Society in Russia, as the reader may suppose, all 
is arranged by the code militaire, and a prince, or noble of the highest class, not 
in the Imperial service, whatever may be his title, birth or wealth, in‘ pride 
of place’ ranks below the janior Cornet or Ensign in the community ; while 
4 tinge of absurdity attaches itself tothe procedure, and causes a smile on the 
traveller, when he hears the position of the venerable judges, the senators, the 
heads of the different civil departments, government factories, &c., &c., de- 
termined by their military rank, and theinselves not unfiequently addressed 
by its style and dignity, Imagine for example, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench being saluted as his excellency the Right Hunoura- 
ble Lord Denman, Lord Chief Justice, and—General-in-Chief!! 

In Russia, with the exception of the sturdy noblesse of Moscow, and the 
residen, nobility and gentry of the German Provinces, a person of indepen- 
dent fortune, who is notin the immediate employment of, or has not served un- 
der the government, is rarely met with, anda native merchant, though wealthy 
in the extreme, and possessed of the highest degree of commercial talent and 
information, is lisregarded and despised; even medical practitioners, not in 
the military service, however they may be remarkable for worth, ability, and 
skill, are not viewed in a much better light! , 1 

I must now revert to a bane and curse with which Russia is afflicted, and 
which, however notoriously practised among other nations, is a mere baga- 
telle to that in ag throughout the entire Muscovite Empire. I allade to 
the extent to which, in the most barefaced manner, bribery and corruption of 
the very worst description is carried ; from the charge of which no public de- 
i at, whether judicial, political, or commercial, is exempt, and which 
requenuy paralyzes with its withering influence measures alike beneticial to 
the individual and the governwent. 

If a law-suit is to be gained, a bribe to the presiding judge alone directs its 
decision; iia claim (however just) exists upon the fmaprial treasury, the 
same method alone will realize its liquidation; if your passport requires to 
be vise, by similar means only can it be effected. In fact in every stage and 
every grade the same system prevails, from the meanest official to the Minister 
himself; and the open unblushing manner in which cases are disposed of in 
the judicial and police courts, where the most avtorious thieves and scoun- 
drels of every description are allowed to escape with impunity, furnishes at 
once a picture disgraceful and scandalous in the highest degree. 

_It certainly speaks volumes in favour of the Emperor Nicholas, that, from 
his vety first accession to the throne, the whole force of his active and vigo- 
rous mind has been turned towards decreasing this Augean evil; and many 
are the examples, strong and unexpected, that he has made of sundry delin- 

vents, whom his own eagle watchfulness, and searching information, had 
detected in the act of their malpractices; but the remedy for this pernicious 
evil lies but in one course, which it is to be questioped ifthe government have 
either the resolution or ability to adopt, viz., that of placing their civil func- 
tionaries beyond the reach of temptation, by granting them such salaries as 
would render their situations of a value the practice of dishonesty would 
never induce them to risk the loss of. ‘Mais que voulez vous,’ said an ex- 
tremely intelligent, and himself a highly-principled friend to me, in reterence 
to this subject, ‘ people must live, and it is morally impossible for a peor man 
in the Russian service to be an honest one; he mus either be a rogue, like 
others, or starve.’ ; 

That the interests of Government suffer in a similar proportion does no- 
admit of a doubt, although the vigilant Emperor, by his acuteness and acti- 
vity, has considerably checked this part of the system, in which he is person 
ally so intimately concerned; and the fate of more than one person of birth 
and distinction, banished to Siberia, has acted as a warning and example to 

those employed in contracts for the imperial service. 

wo suecessful examples, however, in which the Government were de- 
fraudes|, I may here mention. In 1839, when up the Eoxine, the Russian 
Consul at one of the ports of that sea, an Italian, was ordered to procure a 
number ot T urkish boats, for the purpose of being employed in landing the 
troops on the opposite coast of Circassia during the campaigns of that year. 

After some time the agent wrote in reply, stating the difficulty of the undertak- 

ing, and evlogizing his own zeal and devotion, that, in spite of every obsta- 

ele, he had succeeded, after incredible exertions, in collecting the required 
number, though at an exorbitant cost, a memorandum of which he inclosed. 

The amount was duly paid, and when the boats in question arrived, it was 
discovered a finer collection of all that was old, worn out, and worthless could 

not have been brought together, in proof of which it may be mentioned that 
the first time they were employed, a slight surf arising on the beach, the whole 
number were at once stove in and swamped. The amount realized by the 

Consul, in consequence of this pretty transaction, was said to be considera- 
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the prosperity of her reveaue, but the individual fortunes of every class ot her 
subjects, from the noble to the serf; and it is a notorious fact, that while no 
ship quits a Muscovite port without a full cargo of hides, pitch, tallow, iron, 
hemp, rape, and other productions of the country, the circumstance of a for- 
eign vessel arriving otherwise than in ballast is almost wholly unknown. 

Well, indeed, might the yo pi Alexander declare, that in engaging in 
the war of 1812 it was his only resource to save his country from the utter 
ruin with which Napoleon's continental policy threatened it. 

The greatest mart for foreign trade is, of course, at the capital, the richest 
and most extensive, though nearly the whole may be said to be exclusively 
confined to the four great seaports of Odessa, Riga, Archangel, and St. Pe- 
ersburgh. 

Since the accession of the present Emperor, under his patronage and en- 
couragement, manufactories of every description have arisen throughout the 
empire, not.merely in the capitals and larger government towns, but on the 
estates of many of the principal nobility; and their productions in broad- 
cloths, woollens, china, glass, and cutlery, find an extensive sale in the steppes 
east of the Caspian, and Central Asia generally. ‘The grea! drawback, as | 
have elsewhere observed, to Russian commerce in the interior, is the great 
want of water-carriage, and the heavy expense attending its transit by land; 
to this rule the noble and magnificent Wolga alone forms the exception; on 
the bosom of this superb river hundreds of small craft, of every size and des- 
cription ply between the northern and eastern provinces, and notwithstanding 
the immense number employed, but few instances are known of a vessel 
either going, or returning, in ballast. 

The old Asiatic praetice of commercial fairs is still adhered to in many 
parts of Russia, and, under the disadvantages I have mentioned, is productive 
of much benefit, both to the Imperial revenue, and to individuals; the most 
celebrated among these, is the well-known one of Nishnei-Novogorod, which 
I have heard from several intelligent foreigners to be, without exception, the 
most singular and interesting of its kind; since, trom the period of the con- 
struction of the Tower of Babel, such a medley of different people, and lan- 
guages, have never been witnessed, as the town of Nishnei-Novogored exhib- 
its on this oceasion. ‘Travellers from Birmingham and Manchester, modistes 
from Paris, sculptors and painters from France and Rome, venders of porce- 
lain trom Germany, and long-bearded merchants from Moscow, are mingled 
with silk growers from Persia, horse dealers from every description ot the 
wandering tribes, ‘Turcomans, Tartars, Kirghes, Kalmuc, and Cossack, each 

azing in bewildered wonder around them, cashmere traders, trom Caubul, 
Tiemued merchants from Flindostan, venders of preserved fruits from the 
Levant, Chinamen from the frontier with their teas; idlers, travellers, faqueers, 
monks, soldiers, mendicants, dervishes; all forming the fou! ensemble of a pic- 
ture this spot alone, throughout the whole world, could either produce or wit- 
ness, ne § 

In speaking of these various subjects, I must not omit to allude to where 
the chief strength and. power of Russia truly hes. It is where it was long un- 
suspected, even when, subsequently, first known, disregarded, but is now uni- 
versally acknowledged and feared; it is her Diplomacy, and in the subtlety, 
acuteness, discrimination, and sagacity of its members. a 

To this carefully selected body no person, as I have previously mentioned, 
whatever his birth, rank, or fortune, is ever admitted, unless possessed ol 
talents calculated to insure success in his career. Uuder a regular system of 
education for this all important service, commenced at an early aze, all hav- 
ing charge of her interests, from the youngest attache to the highest dignitary, 
are ever watchfully and vigilantly on the alert, to turn even the most trifling 
occurrences to the advantage of their sovereign and country, and it may be 
said, without the slightest hesitation, that tor one triumph Russia has gained 
by the sword, (and the present generation are aware they are not a few,) to 
her diplomacy she owes fifty! 

What a painful contrast does this afford to the indiflerence on this vital and 
important subject, ever manifested by the English Government, and, through 
which, how many of, and how often have, the best interests of the country been 
sacrificed, ‘That this is not lightly stated, the following incident, from among 
a legion similar, will testify. 

When, during the late Turkish campaigns, the whole of Europe appeared 
to be either on the eve of a generad war, or once more threatened with an in- 
undation from the tribes of the north, by the expected advance of Field-Mar- 
shal Diebitch from Adi ianople on the defenceless capital of the Otioman Em- 
pire, it was of the highest importance, both for the Austrian and British Go- 
vernments, to be correctly intormed, as to the real strength and power of the 
Russian forces, and the probability of their commander proving successful, in 
the event of his executing his anticipated onward movement. 

The Marshal himself, in his official bulletins, announced the amount of 
his force, as consisting of 60,000 men in admirable order, the hospitals almost 
empty, and his army supplied to the fullest. and completest extent with pro- 
visions, stores, and equipments. Two this was appended his firm declaration 
that if, at the expiration of a given period, the harsh terms he had tendered te 
the Sultan, as the only price of peace, were not immediately complied with, 
he would commence hie march on the instant. ; 

Implicitly believing what the slightest reflection must have taught them to 
be wholly impossible, and completely scared with the idea of an advance of 
the Muscovite forces, the ambassadors of Great Britain and Austria urgently 
counselled, and entreated acceptance, on the part of the Porte, with the pro- 
posed treaty. Some faint rumour, however, having got abroad, relative to 
the true state of the invading army, a despatch was sent off to Mr. Develuz 
the British Consul-General at Adrianople, desiring mint to forward an imme. 
diate report of the power and efficiency ot the Russian soldiery. 

The unfortunate result is best told in the naire confession centained in that 
gentle:aan’s own words, when the truth became subsequently too late discoy- 
ered. ‘What was I todo? Idid the best I could; made inquiries, and 
went among them, buf I had never even seen a rewiment of soldiers in my life he- 
fore! For such a service, and one on which so much depeftded, why was not 
a military man sent?’ The consequence was, the miserable treaty of Adrian- 
ople, which has for ever irrevocably fixed the Russian yoke upon the neck of 
the Ottoman, rendering the sovereign of the latter power but the mere vassal 
of the former, and made too, at a period when the Russian army could only 
muster, in their ranks, 8000 men, and even those so debilitated by sickness, it 
was questionable if they could have advanced ten miles ; when a fresh, active, 
and vigorous army, 30,000 strong, under Mustapha Pacha, composed of Al- 
banians, the hardiest and bravest soldiery among the Turkish soldiery 
were in full march to crush and overpower them, and when a single menace 
on the part of the British Cabinet, would have been gladly seized upon, asaf- 
furding an excuse for an honourable retreat. : 














grac efu) business have been avoided ? Simply, the presence of a single mili- 
tary officer attached to our Emhassy at Constantinople! Well, indeed, might 
a Russian officer exclaim to me, on one occasion, in reference to the circum- 


this case a single Serjeant-Major was worth all the diplomacy in Eur pe.’ 
What a striking contrast does this anecdote afford to the system practised 
by the Muscovite Government, at the principal embassies of which, London 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, and Teheran, one, or more officers the 
ablest, perhaps, in corps d'etat major, are invariably attached to afford aid and 
information to the Ambassador on military subjects, as well as transmit intel]j- 
gence possessive of any interest that may occur regarding the same point 
the bureau of the Minister of War in their own country. ; 
It is much to be regretted that education is stil] very far behind in Russia : 
bat the efforts of the humane Emperor Alexander to remedy this defect have 
been more firmly and energetically followed up by his active-minded suc 
sor; the consequence has been, that while in the smaller towns and vill 
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country, has, of late years, wrought a most beneficial effect, and many works 


of belles lettres, history, and voyages and travels, have been produced by 
writers of considerable merit. 
Of their ts, Pouschkiu was the one the most celebrated and esteemed, 
being usually termed, by his countrymen, the Rassian Byron. This unfortu- 
nate and highly talentedfman was killed in a duel, in the commencement of the 
vear 1837, by the Baron d’Hauntez, a French nobleman, serving in the Che- 
valier Garde, or regiment of Cuirassiers of the Empress. 
In the catalogue of Russian historians, Karamsuc stands without a rival. 
Of his remarkable and interesting history of his own country and Poland 
translations have been made, both in the French and German languages, an 
its pages universally commended and quoted by the literati of both nations, 
Of periodicals, both Moscow and Saint Petersburgh possess several news- 

apers, but, as may readily be imagined, not replete with much inforniation, 
mes chiefly confined to military details and government and commercial no- 
tifications. A strict and diligent watch is maintained by the police on all for- 
eign literature, particularly French ; such, however, is the confidence reposed 
in English honour and integrity, that the London journals, periodicals, and 
publications, are freely admitted to the British Library, and Reading Rooms, 
conditionally, that the circulation is confined solely to its frequenters, and 
of course, it is almost needless to observe, an indulgence extended to this 
community only, and under such a guarantee, has never been abused. 

ae 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

The following anecdote has never appeared in print. It is 2M amusing il- 
lustration of a practice which formerly prevailed in fashionable life much 
more extensively than at present. The names, ot course, are altered :— 

In the autumn of 183—, there were several English persons of distinction 
residing in Venice ; among the number was the Hon. Mrs. Damer. She was 
wealthy ; but beyond that passport to favour in society, she was handsome, 
witty, accomplished, and possessed a charming grace of manner, which few 
of her acquaintance found themselves able to resist, when she chose to exer- 
cise her powers of fascination. Her admirers were extravagant in her 
praise: they compared the sweet tones of her modulated voice to the song of 
the Syrens, and averred there was more io captivate in the pure grace of her 
manner than inthe blandishments of Calypso. But as we desire to relate 
a plain matter-of-fact anecdote only, we shall allow of no such embellisk- 
ments. One talentshe possessed in perfection—she could tell a story or an 
adventure with inimitable grace, giving it a little embellishment by her wit, 
but never suffering it to extend too long, and always bringing out whatever 
point it contained with skill perfectly artistic. She was a little proud of this 
accomplishment—as well she might be, for it is a very rare one—and a little 
impatient of the stories of others; sometimes, if truth must be told, interpo- 
sing corrections a little hastily. But her ardour so evidently proceeded from 
a kind of enthusiasm, that it was impossible to feel otherwise than pleased or 
amused with her interruptions, even when they became frequent, and con- 
cerned only the correction of trifling points. 

Her most ardent follower at this time was Mr. Stuart—or, to describe him 
more correctly, the Hon. Edmund Stuart—and truly it was fortunate for him 
that he had some object of attraction. He was the happiest example in the 
world of gay indolence. He travelled till he was fatigued—and a very little 
fatigued him—and then he rested in some capital till he was refreshed, He 
had just returned from wooing some beauty at Constantinople. His life was 
all sunshine, and his most serious employment was a flirtation. Sometimes 
of course, he found it difficult to kill time; but when he was the devoted ser- 
vant of a fair lady, he was as deeply engrossed with occupation—in his cwn 
estimation, at least—as any prime minister of age 

Mrs. Damer received visitors in the afternoon, when the heat of day was 
passed; and Stewart left his hvtel an hour or two before the privileged time, 
principally, [ believe, because there were no gondolas on the grand canal for 
him to count from his window. He reached the Piazzetta; a little further, 
and he looked up at the modest house of Petrarch, up to the very window 
where tradition says the poet sat. He wondered of a hundred things: whe- 
ther Petrarch had ever written Laura’s name on the window-pane— whether 
he must not have thought his love a horrid bore—whether any one really did 
read his sonnets; and this wonder he accompanied with a natural yawn! 

At that moment he felt his arm grasped. He turned, and stood face to face 
with a frien 1 whom he had not met for half-a-dozen years or more— Viscount 
Derewood, who had arrived only that morning. They strolled together in the 
direction ot Mrs. Damer’s hotel. Stuart was soon engaged in praises of the 
wit, beauty, and grace of the lady who was then the theme of half the tongues 
of Venice. Derewood heard him impatiently—laughed—he had become 
somewhat cynical—entreated Stuart to spare his raptures, for that he had read 
the poets, and repeated bombastically— 





‘ A queen of queens how far she does excel, 
No thought can think, no tongue of mortal tell.’ 


Stuart volunteered an introduction, and the friends entered the lady’s hotel 
together. 

The shades of evening were deepening, but features were yet distinguisha- 
ble. The lady reclined on a pone: placed in the projecting window. The 
jalousies were up, and the slighi, rose-tinted curtains were pleasantly agi- 
tated by the delightful air that stole over the waters. Below, lights were be- 
ginning to gleam, and gondolas to stea] out more frequently. There were 
marks of elegance and graceful employment about the room—music, draw- 
ings, and flowers, with here and there a few articles of the most delicate and 
rarest workmanship, in gold and alabaster. As the lady rose, and Stuart 
named Mrs. Damer to Viscount Derewood, he fancied there was some slight 
confusion on each side. But ifso, it left no more trace behind than the gentle 
air that swept through the room. But it could not be fancy that the lady re- 
ceived his marked attentions with much more coldness than was her wont. 

A robbery ofa singular and farcical character had been committed the pre- 
vious night. The facts had just come to Mrs. Damer’s knowledge, and she 
related them with even more than her usual animation. An English mil- 
lionnaire had drawn trom a Venice bank a large sum for his future expenses, 
and at night had borne it with him to his sleeping apartment. In this room 
there were several statues, and a party of daring depredators had managed to 
remove some of the sculptures, and make themselves up in their likeness, In 
the night, the poor sleeper was awakened, and, by the clear moonlight, saw 
all the statues in motion; his horrur was extreme. The thieves got clear off 
with their booty, and almost frightened the millionnaire out of his wits be- 
sides. 

This story was told with admirable tact by the lady ; an air of supernatural 
mystery being thrown over the transaction, until the denovement came to Te- 
veal its true character. There is nothing in the world so infectious as story- 
telling; no person ever heard an anecdote capitally told, without desiring to 
rivalit. The robbery ‘reminded’—the usual phrase—Derewood of an inci- 
dent that had once occurred to himself; his elocution was never very clear or 
craceful, but he was obstinate, and on he would go. Stuart wondered whe- 
ther Mrs. Damer would allow the speaker to bring his tale to a close. 

‘Several years since,’ said Derewood, ‘I was on a visit to Richborough 
Abbey ; the Duke’s party was a large one, and my room was a distant pic- 





ture-gallery, temporarily fitted up for the occasion. It was the most grim and 


| sulitary apartment I had ever inhabited ; it had probably at one time been the 


gallery of a chapel, tor the hinges of the door were in the shape of evil spirits, 
and all around was grotesque and monstrous carving. In one of the recesses 


And yet, by what means might the whole of this disastrous, aye. and dis- | was a striking portrait of some warrior of the 15th century, with the sternest 


face lever saw. I went to my room early, for the previous day had been a 
fatiguing one ; but before I retired to rest, I placed the lamp so that—’ 
The lady, whose back was to the speaker, had evidently heard the progress 


stance, ‘ Who would wish to fight you, when we outwit you so cleverly ? [n | of the tale with attention, and at this moment interposed, quite involuntarily 


and from the mere force of habit, with— lt was a candle, if you recollect r 
There was a pause of some moments, so still that the tick of the time-piece 
sounded with awtul distinctness. Derewood first made an effort to resume his 


| composure, but it was vain; bis affected laugh died into a convulsive quaver. 


Stuart seized his arm hastily; they took a brief leave of the lady, and in a few 
moments were standing on one of the thousand bridges of the City of the 
Vaters, alone 
yoo began in astern tone. He spoke of satisfaction, and asked if ‘ Vis- 
count Derewood’ had a friend in Venice. His companion, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, laughed so heartily that the arch of the old bridge they stood on 

rung with his merriment. . 
‘My dear feliow, heara word of explanation.’ 
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‘1 will not.’ 

‘ You never could have had any 

‘ Confound your impudence—a 

‘ Because she is my wirs!’ 

‘ Your wife !’ 

‘ Even so; I married some half dozen years ago, while you were dangling 
after an Austrian princess, We quarrelled a tew months after our union, 
and agreed to part. The lady’s uncle soon after left her a large fortune; and 
she, from pride or caprice, or perhaps in compliance with the will, assumed 
his name. The fault of this awkwardness is yours.’ 

‘Strange enough! But how mine?’ 

‘You should hare told me the name of your inamorata before we entered. 
And, my dear Stuart, do ublige me by being a little colder in your manner to 
Mrs. Damer in future, especially when a third person is present.—Lenden 


paper. 


tensions to that lady.’ 
why not, sir? 





BEADS FROM A ROSARY. 


By T. Westwood, Author of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems.’ Clarke. 

Mr. Westwood is not altogether unknown to the readers of The Athencun, 
where, frequently, while silent elsewhere, the muse has found a voice. Wells 
and rills ot poetry, indeed, are yet to be met with in such secret places as the 
curious eye of taste delights to penetrate; though upon the highway of the 
worid we meet more seldom than heretofore the fountains and rivers of song 
that for no briet period made beautiful the walks of social life. One of the 
retired and modest class of students who delight to meditate on the banks of 
secluded streams, and in the vistas of forest solitudes, such as we have indi- 
cated, is the gentle poet whose lyrical effusions are now before us. With what 
“a quiet eye’ he loves to look on nature, the following extract affords a pleasing 
— _ 

Wilt thou come, and sit with me, 

Sweet companion, Poesy ? 

We will seek some quiet scene, 

That thou lovest—where the green, 

Overarching boughs have made Come, and thon shalt weave me 

Coolest twilight with their shade ; there, 

Where the golden-pinioned bearn With the sunlight and the air,— 

‘Mongst the enwoven leaves doth With the whispering secrecies 

gleam, Of the winds and waving trees ; 

In its idlesse working out With the odours, rich and rare, 

Shining tracery all about; That to thee a tribute are; 

Where, like music in a dream, With the silvery sound, that wells 

Murmureth sufi the rippling stream From the ringing lily-bells ; 

Where the small birdtimidly, With all voices as they rise, 

Chirpeth low, in flitting by,” All sweet, pastoral melodies, 

And the very wind doth take All calm breathings of the earth, 

Gentler measures so to make Rapid utterances of mirth, 

Harmony with all things there ;— And her plaintive wailing too, 

Wilt thou seek this retauge, fair? When she weepeth tears of dew, 

Wik thou come, and sit with me, And the rayless gloom doth lie 

Sweet companion, Poesy ? On her glory, mournfully ;— 

, With all these, and more than these, 
With thy subtlest phantasies, 
Thou shalt weave a web so fine, 
Ofsuch workmanship divine, 
That no gross, dull thought | ween, 
Shall have power to glide between, 
No discordant, worldly din, 
Break the tranced calm within 


My worn spirit, that doth sigh 
For the calm, pure founts, that lie 
Underneath the halcyon sky. 


{ am weary of the sound, 

That doth compass me around; 

Weary ofthe sirife and toil, 

Weary of the vain turmoil ;— 

False and empty seems to me, 

All this worldly pageantry, 

And L long to free again 

From the clasping of its chain, 

Sut the true poet has not only an eye to observe, but a heart to feel, and to 
each member of the brotherhood belongs his peculiar joy. This consideration, 
makes us sometimes believe in more than one Homer ;—the joy ot the poet of 
the ‘ Iliad’ and that of the ‘ Odyssey’ appear so diflerent! Shakspeare, howev- 
er, had a variety of moods; and who shall limit the Proteus power of the 
highest genius ? Epic and dramatic poetry require and imply, indeed, an ex- 
tensive objective range ; the lyrical poet is more confined in his field, but then 
there are no limits to his flight’s elevation. Lyrical poetry has generally a 
personal reference; but its feelings may be of the most intense and sublime 
character: and with them may be associated whatever has successively en- 
riched the memory or excited the imagination of the bard. But, as the source 
of feeling is the heart, love is the favourite theme with the lyric rhapsodist. 
The following ‘ Lay ot the Greenwood,’ shows the poet’s skill in the tender 
passion :— 

Mount, mount thy steed, sweet Rosalind, 
a I crave a boon to-day : 
Mount, monnt thy steed, my ladye bright, 
And to the woods away! 
For each waving bough 
Doth woo us now 
To where cool winds murmur, and clear streamg flow, 


Glad thoughts be thine, sweet Rosalind, 
Beneath yon laughing skies ; 
Glad thoughts to make more gladsome still 
The soft light of thine eyes. 
No time is this 
For grief, I wis, 
Bui for pleasant fancies and dreams of bliss. 


I will lead thee far, sweet Rosalind, 
Through some glade and glen, 
O’er the lilied lea, by the green hill sice, 
Far, far, from the haunts of men ; 
Till the dove’s low moan 
Is heard alone 
‘Midst the shadowy branches o'er us thrown. 


And there, in the depths, dear Rosalind, 
Of that sweet sylvan scene, 
Will 1 weavea wreath of blushing flowers, 
And crown thee Love's fair queen ; , 
And on bended knee 
Vow loyally 
Ever thy liegeman til] death to be. 


Then mount thy steed, sweet Rosalind, 
And grant my boon to-day ; 
Mount, mount thy steed, my ladye bright, 
And to the woods away! 
For each waving bough 
Doth woo us now 
To where cool winds murmur, and clear streams flow, 


But Mr. Westwood has sympathies which extend beyond the common-pla- 
Ces Of lyric verse. We commend his ‘ Mill Song’ as an instance of this :— 


Merrily the mill sail 
Turneth round and round, 
With a breezy motion 
And a busy sound. 
Merrily the miller 
Standeth at the door, 
Humming pleasant ditties 
From his ancient store. 
Merrily, oh merrily, all the summer's day, 
Huns that burly miller, while the mill-sails play. 


At the open lattice, 
In the little homestead near, 
Sits the miller’s good wife, 
With face of blythesome cheer ; 
And round about the gateway 
A little sturdy throng 
Ot rosy knaves are sporting, 
With laughter loud and long: 
And merrily, right merrily, at close of summer's day, 
Aye laughs the miller’s children the while the mill-sails play 


Good luck befall thee, miller, 
With thy frank and hearty smile; 
Good luck befall thy dear ones all, 
That know nor grief nor guile. 
When worldly cares beset us, 
And worldly hopesdecline 
"Tis well, [ wot to linger 
By simple hearts like thine, 
And merrily, still merrily, to pass the live-long day, 
Midst happier thoughts and better hopes, the while the mill-sails play. 
The little volume before us contains several other examples of power in the 


poet to travel beyond his own individual moods, and take an interest in what 
ties beyond them. Sueh are the lines to ‘A Laughing Child,’ ‘The Vil 


c Albion. 
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lage Church,’ ‘ The Owl's Soli}sq 
of our readers. ‘ Happy Faces, 
cendencies are to those subjects and 


uy,’ 
‘A 


cal word-setting, which, arbitrary in themselves, saggest by the mere force 
of association thoughts and images dear to the poetic reader, Take two | 
brief specimens : — 
Te Crown of Darkness. 

Lo! Darkness digging in the mine o’ the night, 
Doth bring forth siar by star, which, having shapen 
Into the semblance of a mighty crown, 
He circles, with its glory, the veiled brow 
Ot the universal space. 

Te Winter-work of the Flowers. 
The flowers below are in their tiring rooms, 
Fast busy, weaving in those still retreats 
The robes of rainbow dyes, which they must wear, * 
When Spring, fast-ranning o’er the drowsy earth, 
Taps at the closed portals of their homes, 
And calls them forth, fresh-perfumed and new-clad 
‘To the festival of Nature. 





WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
PART 11. 

Poor Madeline! she had overrated her ——_ and powers of endurance 

the nearer she drew to Paris the more nervous she became—the more unfitted 
for the task she had set herself. Atone time she would order the postilions to 
double their speed, and the next direct them to go slower, for that she was 
distracted by the rapidity of movement. More than once she felt she had 
done foolishly in bringing her child with her. She entertained no idea of using 
him, as in a drama, to draw her husband back. She knew this to be equally 
a as useless, and that nothing but ¢ame would restore him to himself and 
wer. 

As the carriage whirled through the streets of Paris, Madeline's heart beat 
so quickly, that sue could hardly breathe : even the servants seemed too absorb- 
edto note the strangeness of the motley city. Arthur had beer some time 
asleep, and when the postilions drew up at the hotel, Mrs. Mansfield felt com- 
pletely paralysed ; she could not move. Her blood, stagnant for a moment, 
rushed saddenly to her head, waich swam and reeled : and although her maid 
assured the servants that her mistress was only suffering from fatigue, she 
feared she was dying 
But Madeline did not die; and when her bodily exhaustion had somewhat 
abated, she sought out her unhappy husband in the hotel to which he had 
gone with the worthless associate of his flight, and who now took her departure 
—fled, as vice must always do, at the approach of virtue, 

What a change had a brie! period of time made on the abased and wretch- 
ed Mansfield! tow worn, how broken-down he looked!--notas one from 
whom health fades gradually, not as one whom over-labour or over-anxiety 
works down from the healthtul bright-eyed man to the bent and hollow 
shadow of humanity, straggling with an honest purpose and a clear con- 
science. Such a one may be bent and bowed to the earth, but he never can 
have the torn, and soiled, and haggard look that efflaces God’s image in 
the debauchee, ‘They looked at each other until the silence was broken by 
Madeline, who endeavoured to draw his attention to the mere business por- 
tion of her mission; but this wasimpossible. He could net attend; he sank 
into a paroxysin of the deepest despair—reproached himself, reproached her 
—saidhe could have endured anything rather than the love she bore him— 
that it was a curse, a very poison. She heard all this; she heard it all, crush- 
ing her love still closer into her heart—assuming a coolness of counsel, so as 
to assure his mind, in its present mood, that it was business-—the advaniage 
both would derive in the end, the advantage their child would derive—which 
brought her there—not denying her affection, but never tor a moment dwell- 
ingon it. She had not, as | have said, brought her little boy with her under 
the idea of his aiding in her project; she could not, in the state of her feel- 
ings, be without him; but now Mr. Mansfield caught at the mention of the 
child, and inquired ifhe were in Paris. He became at once anxious to 
see him; he would goto him. Mere feelings or affections, however pure and 
kind they might be, could never have guided Madeline through the perils 
efthis momentous day. Her husband’s shivering despair, which made 
him firm in the belief that nothing could save him, the unmanly dread of in- 
vestigating the debtor and creditor columns of his accounts, either morally or 
mercantilely—all these called for sength—made her, while she trembled for 
his reason, exert her own, The vacillations of the man of fashion, from whom 
the gilding is all torn ofi—the wit, whose arrows are no longer tipped with 
brilliants—the man, in fact, onee so rich in all but moral strength, now poor in 
all things, was as tenderly beloved by his devoted wife as on the day, not when 
he led her to the altar (for the love of that day is more in poetry than in 
truth), butas when she placed their first-born in his arms; the same rich 
natural unsullied love hovered with angel wings above the wreck which, like 
the life-boat, she was justin time tosave. The sight ofhis child subdued him 
altogether, and as the little fellow clung round his neck, the father burst 
into tears so rapid and violent, that his strong frame seemed hardly able to 
endure the shock. , Anxiously did Madeline look for the lawyer’s arrival with 
the necessary papers, She knew that ifhe came then, Mansfield would do 
everything she required ; but she could not trust him from hourto hour. She 
judged of the present by the past. Jt was nearly night, and no lawyer had 
arrived. Sublued as her husband was by the emotions of the day, he became 
alarmingly excited, talked wildly and incoherently ot his —— and 
what his future should be ; then complained saddenly of the most racking pain 
in his head and temples; everysound distracted him, and he could endure no 
ray of light; then, in the midst of a fevered description of a favourite song, 
he paused, and in,a voice of child-like confidence whispered, ‘ Let me lay my 
head upon your bosom, Madeline; there was its first peaceful repose, and 
there will be its last;’ but there wasno repose for a head tortured with dis- 
tracting fever otthe brain, Aboutanhour afterwards, the law yer arrived, to find 
the unhappy man in thewildestravings. Before morning dawned, her husband 
had ceased to recognize her; and in his wanderings, the name of another was 
frequently mingled with herown. The physicians said weeks must pass 
before the patient had a chance of being able to attend to business of any 
kind, if——and they shook their heads—said his trame was debilitated, his 
constitution anything but strong; they hoped, but they also feared; they 
had never seen the disease under a worse form. It was useless for the man 
of business to wait; when needed, he would return. One thing itis necess- 
ary for the honourof human natore to record. When he arrived in London, 
and stated to the vrious persons whom it concerned the circumstances un- 
der which he had left Mr. and Mrs, Mansfield, they, with one single excep- 
tion, expressed their determination to wait until Mrs. Mansfield should 
able to act for them, so convinced were they of her noble mind and high integ- 
rity. This compliment, when conveyed to her in the business-like letter of 
the solicitor, certainly made her heart beat more fervently, though she read 
by the dim lamp-light of a chamber, sick well nigh to {death. The struggle 
between life and death, between reason and insanity, was such, that her 
very devotion to the sufferer would have tempted her to pray that he might 
be released, had it not been for the blessed faith which, the greater the peril, 
the wilder the storm, will of a surety go on increasing in the true believer— 
which causeth the feeble to cry tothe grave for refuge, maketh the brave 
in faith to defy the grave. Thus it was with Madeline. The strength of the 
spirit withs the tremor of the flesh. Shaken for a moment, as al] Chris- 
tiansare at times—however oppressed, or worn, or weary, in the noon-day, 
in the dim midnight watches, even when she deemed him she loved in the 
valley of the shadow of death—she never doubted! Her worthy Unele Oli- 
ver, much as he blamed, could not avoid following her to Paris, where he 
materially increased herdiscomfort, by bis dislike to her husband ; but noth- 
ing moved her from her duty. 

At last the patient, whom Madeline had so watched and so prayed for, be- 
gan to recover ; his consciousness returned, and then he bung upon Madeline's 
words and Madeline's looks. His mind was even more feeble than his body.— 
When he was able to endore an increase of light in his room, he begged that 
the curtain might be withdrawn ; while Madeline sat writing with noweless pen 
by his side. Suddenly she looked up, and saw his eyes fixed upon her. 

‘Speak,’ he said, ‘speak, for] can hard!y believe you are there.’ 

Madeline smiled—a smile which expressed more thai: mere mortal beauty 
ever could—and said a few fond words. 

He passed his hand over her face, and then felt the arm, so thin and worn, 
that not a trace of its roundness remained. ‘How changed,’ he sighed—‘ how 
sadly changed; and St is all my work!’ and he sobbed and cried, covering his 
face with hishands. But time parsed, and was passing, and their affairs must 
be speedily arranged. The agitation might cause a relapse, a return of inflam- 
mation of the brain, and either destroy life or deprive her husband of reason. 
Still, he was much better, and she prepared him for his lawyer's presence. He 
came. But before his being in the hotel was known to Mansfield, he visited Un- 
cle Oliver, who was laid up with a fitofthe gout. While Madeline's bosband 
slumbered in the easy chair, to which he had been removed, she went to her 
uncle’s room, and found the old gentleman in a state of greatexcitement. As 
she entered, she heard such epithets as, ‘the fool,’ ‘the idiot,’ ‘the senseless 
brainless fool.’ ‘It’s of no use, Mr. Bramwell,’ quoth the old — when 
Madeline stood by his side—* It's of no use; there is no such thing as a sen- 








sible woman—no such thing. One rushes into one extreme, like Mrs. Smith ; 


which must be fresh in the recollection | and the other, like Madeline—and yet, Tiel you 
rs Chant,’ &. But his natural | moving his gout s:ool with his stick—* I'll tell you what it is, it does not at all 
of treatment in which the fancy | signify to such a woman as Madeline who she marries; it is sufficient that he 


a NE 
what it is, sir,’ he continued, 


predominates. Hie is fond, accordingly, of pieces of poetic diction, of musi- | is her hasband—that is all, sir.’ 


‘My dear uncle,’ said Madeline. 

‘ Here, again, she gets over me, sir, with her softness, and drives me mad with 
her resolution, Look at her, the shadow of herself—faded—facing, nearer 
death at this moment than him she has been watching over and praying 
for, as if he were a saint instead of « sinner.’ 

‘A saint would not need my prayers,’ repliod Mrs. Mansficld, parrying the 
eld gentleman's bitterness. 

* Pshaw,’ persisted Uncle Oliver. 

*Unele |’ interrupted Madeline. 

* But, sin,’ observed Mr. Bramwell, ‘do you not see that Mra. Mansfield’s 
happiness consists in the sacrifices you deplore. She is lke the angels—re- 
ae over the one that repenteth ; like the martyre—glorying in her duty, as 
they did ia their faith. Mr. Mansfield will strengthen in her strength, and be- 
come a new creature ; he will see the werld as it is—he will.’ 

‘He will do no such thing,’ exclaimed bitter Uncle Oliver. * When he 
does, I'll eat my crutch!’ 

‘Remember your prom’se,’ said Mr. Bramwell, laughing. Uncle Oliver 
remaived silent, and the lawyerresumed, ‘As I was saying, ecch scenes as 
have passed between Smith and his wife make me bless my bachelor estate. 
A woman who cannot indulge her husband, ought not to live beyond five- 
and-thirty. We stiffen mightily in all things alter we pase thirty. "t you 
think eo, sir!’ 

‘ No, sir; [ do not,’ said the testy Oliver. ‘ But I heve heard that Bliza- 
beth has been spoken lightly of, and that Joseph, through her ill humours, has 
absolutely got a habit of drinking.’ 

* They say so,’ observed the cautious lawyer. 

* Did you see her when her folly was completed t’ whispered Uncle Olive 
to Mr, Bramwell. * Did you ever see such a change in a human being? You 
would have thought she had just received, instead of just resigned, a fortune , 
while her husband was ya-ing and ha-ing,and wiping his cyes;’ and then Uncle 
Oliver wiped his. ‘To-morrow, as he is able to be moved, they loave the hotel 
and go to Versailles,’ continued the old man. ‘Ah, sir,she has sold every jewel 
she had in the world, and offered Lewis six months’ wages to leave them ; but 
the old fellow intrested to remain. Don't talk tome about the wickedness 
of human nature. Sir, I glory in humannatore, There are specimens of it 
in all ranks ef life, that should have temples builtto them. Those who under- 
value it do not deserve wellof it; you may carry that as a conviction to your 

rave.’ 

7 I believe you are right,’ said Mr. Bramwell 

‘Lam, sir; Lam always right; and | am right in leaving Madeline fore 
time. It breaks my heart that | have not thousands to giveher. I try her too 
much, and she has enough without me. 1 wart to sce after that fool Smith 
and his wife, and shail be in London aday or two after you.’ 

Madeline was now alone with her husband, suiting her expenditure to their 
narrow means, and rejoicing that she had been able todefray the expenses of 
his illness from a fund raised by the sale of her jowels. At first Mansfield’s re- 
turning health brought back many of his old habits, and though be tried to res- 
train them, the very necessity for doing so produced an irritability of temper 
which would have worn out any human being less sweet than Madeline. [tis 
certain that we are less grateful for large than for small sacrifices. If Mre. 
Mansfield had been content to think, ‘I have given up a fortune to save and 
to reclaim him, and will do no more,’ she would never have succeeded in re- 
forming her husband, A great sacrifice is very frequently felt as a reproach, 
when a sinall one is considered a mark of affection. Once, and only once, he 
questioned ber as to the events of the day when she visited his hotel. Cer- 
tainly it would be easier for any woman to praise the exquisite delicacy and 
truth of her statement, than to follow her example; it is the passage in 
her life which has always been to me the most exaled. 

Mansfield, abashed more by her heroism of heart than by all her more 
business-like exertions of patient endurance, implored her forgiveness, and 
spoke of his being so degraded in such sinless eyes as hers with the simplicity 
of a childthat makes confession at its mother's knee. And now, poor es 
they were, Madeline began to feel the reward of her forbearance. Never, in 
the days of his early love, had Mansfield evinced the same continuing ten- 
derness, guarded by a watchfulness over himself, that he did now: he seemed 
to look upon her as a protecting angel. All unhealthy excitements being far 
from him, fis mind, refined and polished, strengthened also. He was, lke 
those of his peculiar temperament, much the creature of habit, and what he 
did to-day hejwished to do to-morrow, His affairs had been at last skilfully 
manayed, and he ceuld not meet a man whom he need have been ashamed to 
look in the face, Still the idea of being called ‘poor Mansfield’ haunted hie 





imagination so much, that Madeline had never hinted at their return to Eng- 
land, which she still fondly thought of as their home. Mansfidld would 
have been much happier, had it not occurred to him so frequently as to re- 
tard his recovery, that his wife was hastening before him to another world ; and 
certainly those who had known her a few months before, would hardly have re- 
cognised the outline of her former self. They had been inhaling the soft 
evening breeze, which does not bring, as with us, those heavy dews fraught 
with danger, now sauntering along a shaded alley, and then — upon the 
trunk of a fallen tree, when, just as they were seated, they heard a laugh 
from the path they had quitted, and immediately after the sound of English 
veices. 

Mansfield grew at once red and then pale. ‘It isreally too bad,’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ we must plunge farther into the depths of France to escape these 
perpetual intrusions. 

Madeline's colour was also heightened, but from a different cause—she 
thought sbe knew the female voice. * How shall we retreat!’ said she ; 
‘we must pass them to get home.’ 

Mr. Mansfield rose, and took hold of Arthur's hand. ‘ If we walk quickly,’ he 
replied, ‘ we can pass the wood before they leave it,’ Buthis calculation was 
wrong; a group of persons emerged from the shade as they reached the spot 

Mr. Mansfield had spoken of. 

‘Well, 1 declare !’exclaimed the lady in a loud strange tone, ‘there are 
the poor Mansfields '’ and the same moment Mrs. Mansfield’s hand w's grasp- 
ed, and her cheek kissed, by Mrs. Smnith. 

As well as Mr, Mansfield’s confusion and annoyance permitted him to ob- 
serve, there were two ladiesand two gentlemen of the party, one of whom 
was Mr. Orepoint, who advanced and held out his hand to Mr. Mansfield. 

‘ Well,’ continued Mrs. Smith with more than her usual volubility, ‘whe 
could have fancied meeting ‘ou here, after all that we heard; but Madeline, 
you were always an angel.’ Then turning to Mansfield, she said, holding eg 
finger, ‘Ah, you naughty boy! Indeed, you are such a naughty man, I 
don't think I shall speak to you! You know I am not atall like my cousin?!’ 

* I am quite aware of it,’ aid Mr. Mansfield, bowing proudly. 

‘Nota bit. My goodness, how ill you bothlook! But no wonder, you have 
gone through so much. We drove down here to see the water-works, or fire- 
works, or whatever they are ; but it’s the wrong day, so we must come again.” 

‘And where is your husband?’ inquired Madeline; while Mr. Mansfield, 
having regained his self-possession, addressed a few words to Mr. Orepoint. 

Mrs. Smith was disconcerted, and hurriedly replying that she had left her bus- 
band with a friend at the place where they dined, hastened away as the objects 
of her remark made their appearance. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Sith, lifting his hat, for he did not recog- 
nize them immediately, he looked stupidly wise while he spoke—‘] beg 
your pardon ; but have you seen my wife? 

Few words ever caused Mr. Mansfield a more acute pangthan these. The 
kind, simple, absent, and thou htless man, so completely, so entirely changed. 
There was a tipsiness about his dress and gestures—in the way his foot mov- 
ed when he meant to stand still, as if it clawed the earth for support—in the 
careless rest of his hat, and the slothful sit of the stock and -puttoned 
waistcoat. Absent and strange he had always been, but it used to be the ab- 
sence of mind, not the presence of semi-intoxication. 

* Do you not know me!’ said Mr. Mansfield. 

‘And me'’ added Madeline. 

He was, indeed, earnestly rejoiced to see them. ‘I know you !’ he repeat- 
ed; ‘to be sure I do, and have heard so much about you. Why, you were the 
town-talk for a month ; first abused, and then praised, and then forgotten.’ 

Mansfield turned away, and Smith continued 

‘I would rather see you, Mrs. Mansfield, than any living creature. You 
are the only one who can do any thing with her. She is worse than ever. We 
separated—yes, that was it—and then it was made up by Uncle Oliver, and [ 
agreed to bring her here for a treat ; but we quarrelled all the way. And here 
we met Orepoint—-and now she is as troublesome as ever. I cannot compre- 
hend how our little disagreements into such feuds. Perhaps you could 
talk toher. But how very oddlam. I must go and console Mansfield, and 
tel) him all the le said.” 

‘ No,’ interrupted the anxious wife, ‘do not speak to him at all of the past, 
he cannot bear it.’ 

‘Oh, very weli—as you wpe answered Smith with an air of stupid aston- 
ishment; ‘as you please. Not hear ofthe past; oh, very well, I'll care to 
remember that. 1 remember, too, what you told me about clubs, and I told ber 
of it; but she drove me there to get rid of me. That's a charming thing: 
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man marries to make his home comfortable, and then his wife drives him to 
the club !’ 

Mrs. Mansfield could endure a great deal, but she could endure this no longer 

* Madeline,’ said her husband, after they entered her apartment, ‘I do not; 
think I ever felt the fulness of what you have done for me until within the 
last hour. If you had been such 4 woman as your cousin, what should I have 
been now’ How you have borne with me, and why, I cannot tell. I have | 
been your bane, while you have been my blessing. ‘The more evil [| have done, | 
the more wa'chful, and protecting, and fervent has been your love He who 
sees and hears me, knows that | only think there is hope for my future, because 
of the glory with which your affection has encompassed me, I say, surely | 
I must be reserved for suine good purpose, or I could never have retained her | 
love. May He, who gave me an angel as my guardian, make me in some de-| 
gree worthy ofher. Ob, if I could but obliterate from your memory my past | 
neglect, my onfaithfulness, | should care for nothing else ; for, in ali the bu- | 
siness transactions which you investigated, there was no dishonour !' 

* Thank God,’ replied Madeline, ‘ there was not, and I knew there would be 
none; and He also knows, that my love is as deep for you as ever.’ 

*l know that," he replied ; ‘but your trust is gonr.' | 

She raised her eyes to his—eyos whose lustre had never been dimmed by 
the least wavering of untruth 

‘ It is gone !' he repeated passionately. 

* It was gone, dear Mansfield,’ she answered. ‘Ithas returned; it has been 
returning. Are not your feelings and sentiments changed! Have J not rea- 
son for confidence! ‘Yes, my confidence is established.’ And Mansfield be- 
lieved her 

Mrs. Mansfield never saw her unfortunate cousin after that night, though in| 
three weeks, she heard she was deserted by a man who lamed her husband for 
life in a duel in the Bois-de- Boulogne. | 

It is time this story were concluded ; and yet how limited its space to des- 
eribe the events of a life. I have, after all, made but a feeble sketch of Ma-| 
deline , and though Uncle Oliverhas not ate his crutch, his confesses he ought to 
have done so; for he has ceased to wish her to call her husband ‘a rascal.’ | 

Mr. Manstield had not been @ year abroad, when an excellent appointment | 
was offered him in one of the public offices. He shrunk from a Landon resi- | 


dence, fearing to meet cold eyes and distant bows from those who had revelled | i 


with and ot tis health, And Madeline—what said she! Why, she laughed, 

and said surely her husband jested ; if such looked cold, they would look colder, | 
and if a distant bow were given, not only seem, but wish to cut the giver. And | 
she walked down the streets where once her carriage rolled—with the dignity | 
of a most honoured and honourable woman , and those who saw it were ashamed 

to call them ‘ the poor Mansfields’ any longer—for self-dignity commands even | 
a fool's deterence. And by degrees, to the delight of the faitnful Lewis, carriages | 
drove up to their door, and she received the visitors as if they had parted but | 
yesterday, yet declined their invitations as cheerfully as Mansfield had declined 
‘the club ;’ and then her son—if she had no other reward for her past endur- 

ance, his honour and his love might have been envied by the mother of the 

Gracchi; and his father loved him as dearly, and wasas proud of him as she 

was, nay, is; audit is delightful to see how the young whom she knows honour 

her ; how husbands point her to their wives, and mothers to their daughters ; and 

even while all lament they cannot be like her, yet all believe in her, and still 

she is unconscious that she deserves either praise or admiration. For all that 

people talk about the impossibility of happiness with her husband after his 

pasterrors, she i happy ; and sho has wale him—no, not as good—for, truth 

to say, that would be impossible—but her forbearance and uprightness in the 

time of need have made hin what now deserves to be respected. Man's moral 

offences are writtenon sand, while womsn's are graven on steel ; and ‘the world,’ 
particularly when it became known that Mr.Maustield had got ‘ a good situation,’ 
seemed to think that, as Mrs. Mansfield had been merciful, they ought to fol- 

low her example. ‘They say also that she made him what he is, not by what 
the word calls ‘talent’ either—which, as a means of hhppiness, is so greatly 
overrateu—but by a womanly teoderness of mature—by strong aflection, a clear 
intellect, a Christian reading of her duty, and a determination, if it cost her her 
life, to perform that duty, the motto of which is—Brar ano Forpear. 





FANNY ELSSLER IN LONDON, AT NEW.YORK, 
AND AT THE HAVANNAH. 
Continued from page 150, 

Great Weslern, May 2. 
We are getting along gloriously; sunshine and storms engage us no more. 
The Great We-tern aud her noble captain are absorbed in their business, and 
every day we make an advance of some hundreds of miles, ‘To-morrow we 
shall see the land they say; how exhilarating the promise! Symptoms of an 
approach begin to show themselves ; the men are shaving off their sea-beards, 


__ She Albion. 








attributed to the charac‘er of the day, which is observed here after the fashion 
of London. 

The houses are above all possible sizes and colours, but generally well built 
and cheerful in aspect; the paving not over smooth, as | feit the jolting of the 
carriage, but very clean and niece. On reaching the lower part of the town 
my attention was directed to the Park Theatre, where | was engaged. I be- 
gan to express my admiration of a fine building in marble and of great size, 
but was seon cured of my illusion by being told that it was the City Hall. 

* There is the theatre ! and I Jooked upon a building as utterly devoid of 
architectural merits, as any public edifice [ ever saw. Nothing could be 
meaner or more uninviting than its exterior; but I was told not to despair, 
Uiat my opinion of it would rise on crossing i's threshold, and so [ hold my- 
sellin reserve. Lalighled at the American Hotel, where I had been strongly 
recommended, and was ushered, with great civility, intoa handsome saloon, 
but was promised even a better one 01 the first vacancy. My exertions had 
made me quite hungry, so I ordered my dinner, not a litte curious to see 
something of the mystery of an American ‘cuisine.’ 1 had scarcely done so 
when the card of my manager, Mr. 8 , Was brought in. Well, this is 
prompt and gallant, thought I, and he was shown in ; but what a different per- 
son from the class | have been accustomed to in Europe, who, dressed in 
high fashion, displayed their wit and gallantry in the gayest compliments. 
Mr. S., on the contrary, attired in plain black, and with a manner most 
staidly seasoned, had the serious aspect of a man of business. He sat down, 
looked at me, said the day was fine, to which I cheertully assented, asked 
about my voyage, looked again, hemmed, and getting very formally up, said 
he would callagain; and so began and ended, in five minutes, my first in- 
terview with an American director. I was,told he was rather eccentric, 
though a very honest, upright man; but that loquacity was a weakness he 
never indulged in ; that he would do anything to oblige you bat talk to you. 
Yet | am sure [ shalllike Mr. 8. tse 

J] must coufess my first dinner astonished me outright. The table was; 
most elegantly garnished with fine linen, and beautitul glass; and—would 
you believe it?—I was so positively assured by those who had been here thata 
napkin was not to be found in the country, that [ had, consequently, brought 
some dozen with me. I found them useless. Four or five courses were ser- 
ved, and nothing could have been better cooked or of better quality. ‘There 





is ‘science’ in the kitchens of the hotels, and I begin to think that America is 
not quite so barbarous as fine fulks have assured me: however, [ have some 
more to see. Asi went to bed I put my head out of the window for a look at 
the stars that twinkled with brilliancy unknown to me before, but my atten- 
ion was attracted by the novelties below. ‘The Park lay before me, a pretty 
promenade, with fine tall trees and well lighted. The City Hall reared iis 
white marble head on the left, and the ‘facade’ of the Theatre stood before me 
in all its ugliness ; whilst to the right an immense pile of grey granite called 
the Astor House, frowned upon me in the gloom of night. ‘The streets were 
deserted, though not very late. There was something in the strange objects 
about me that told me | wasin a foreign land. I gave myself upto medita- 
tion, and could bave passed half the night at the window; but Katty, ever 
— of my health, enticed me away, and so ended my first day at New 
ore. 

Ever since 1 have been lost in a turmoil of visits and arrangements. I 
shall require a couple of weeks to putinyself en érain, after an interval of 
rest the longest | have ever taken. ‘The excitement to see me on the stage 
begins to alarm me. The box-office, [ am told, is besieged from morning 
to night, and the mad people are ready to pay anything to get places; per- 
haps some of them may repent of their bargain. Managers come pouring 
in from all quarters, and offers the most tempting are urged upon me: it 
would be wiser for them to wait and see first. I have been persuaded, al- 
most against my judgment, to give the Cracovienne dance, and the Tarantule 
for my dehut, and the dance to precede the ballet. The reasons advanced for 
this strange overturn of things are plausible enough. The extravagant ex- 
pectations of my saltatory powers rising so high here, that to meet it is 
clearly beyond any human effort; so itis thought that by my appearance in 
this popular dance, where the music, dress, and movement, are so novel, crit- 
icism will be disarmed, and that the probable efiect will be, if not to please, 
at least to mystify them; so that whatever disappointment may ensue it will 
not be fatal, nor cut me off from a chance of recovering all in the ballet. 
Greatdifficulty was experienced in getting together a corps de ballet, not for 
wani of material, as from timidity to ran the risk of criticism. It required 
great exertions to induce the actors to take part inthe ballet, as all shrank 
frora the really important and arduous part of Omeopatico. At last an old 
favourite of the establishment, Mr. Fisher, was selected, who promised, from 
his great comic talent, to acquit himself triumphantly. 

I have taken several drives about the city, and have been struck with the 
width and beauty of many of the streets, and the striking elegance of many 
of the houses, There are several fine squares after the style of London, and 
in nowise inferior in extent or effect. The great artery of New York is their 





and the women begin to think of their disordered locks again. The greater 
partof my voyage has been boisterous and unfavourable. We reached the 
seventoenth day of an allotted existence, to the annoyance of our esteemed 
captain, who hoped to put us ashore some days earlier. ‘There was great ex- 
citement on board to-day: all the amusements and occupations that have 
hitherto given zest to my isolated life are forgotten and abandoned in the stir- 
ring interest awakened as we rapidly gain upon the New World whither we 
are anxiously bound. For myself, | have ceased to think of the adventures or 
misfortunes that may betall me there ; all other emotions are buried, absorbed 
in one deep, intense feeling of curiosity that has taken complete possession of 
my soul. Oh! how intolerably long an hour seems which interposes between 
the present and the goal of my boundless impatience. Our last dinner was a 
joyous one ; and, miraculous to say, after seventeen days’ eating and drinking 
of some 120 hungry people, our sea appetites would have made a landsman 
stare; the sapply seemed more abundant than ever; the wines circulated 
freely ; and the eloquence of our ocean orators could no longer contain itself; 
toasts and speeches succeeded, and the health of —— Hoskins was drunk 
amid cheers and bravos. He replied with that modesty and correct feeling so 
characteristic of the man, and bid us adieu with affectionate regret. ‘The con- 
fidence | have reposed trom the beginning in this admirable commander has 
never for a moment deserted me ; and his indefatigable attention to his impor- 
tant duties at all hours and in all weathers bas called forth our unanimous 
and most grateful admiration. No wonder such a man should enjoy such 
general esteem ; few, indeed, are so entirely worthy of it, 

I laid down my pea an hour ago to run on deck breathless at the news we 
had arrived on soundings, which simply means that we had passed the bottom- 
less sea, and could, by dropping a heavy piece of lead with a long line, touch 
the solid earth. ‘That gave me sucha sensation as I cannot describe, and it 
was deepened a thousand times when | recollected that it was American earth 
—that land I had so long and so ardently desired to see. 1 was standing by 
as the lead drew up with some of the soil adhering to it. I graspe | it with 
greater eagerness than if it had been a precious pearl, and regarded it with an 
mterest no words can convey. I shall not sleep to-mght. How my eyes 
strain and beam for a sight of this new land! Columbus, I don’t believe, was 
half su impatient. 

Mary 3, Sunday. 

Look there, Mina, behold America! Since daylight we have seen land, 
and since that how I have been staring till my sight has grown dim and con- 
fused. We have passed the Hook, a point of land around which we turned 
intoa fine stream between two islands, looking almost like a canal, leading 
straight to the harbour of New York. As we go steaming rapidly along in 
smooth water, | am every moment enchanted by the lively landscapes that 
present themselves, so entirely unlike anything I ever saw or fancied. Hill 
and dale decked in the highest verdure and luxuriating in the richest foliage, 
succeed in the most pleasing variety. Numbetless villas are dotted along 
the sea-coast, ail painted in dazzling white, relieved by green Venetian blinds 
These pretty objects are to me so perfectly novel, that I am exclaiming with 
delight every moment. The harbour of New York opens upon us. Can any- 
thing in nature be more magnificent? Islands of the most picturesque beauty 
are scattered in every direction the eye wanders to, The city itself is an ob- 
ject of wondertal attraction. A lovely promenade called the Battery, adorned 
with splendid trees and pretty walks, and running from the water’s edge, may 
be considered its natural trontismece,and nothing can be more strikingly 

beautiful to the eye of a stranger. 

L have seribbled these lines with mv pencil as we steamed along, but my 
impressions are so rapid and various, that { must give myself up to them en 
tirely. You shall have them, with me, at anothertime. Adieu. 

Ne w York, M v 5. 

My dear Madame G——=, [ send you the welcome intelligence, as you will 
regard it, of my safe arrival in the western world; and what do I think of it, 
is the first inquiry you would put to me were I within the seund of your agree- 
able voice. 1 haraly know what reply to make other than that [ have been 
to this moment astonished, amused, and delighted a hundred times with the 
strange, odd, and beautiful sights that have greeted me at every turn. 1 ar- 
rived on Sunday last, and was greatly struck at first with the unexpected size 
and commercial opulence ot the city. As we ascended one of the two fine 
rivers that enclose New York, | observed the quays lined with nuble ware 
houses and fleets of fine vessels riding at anchor in front of them. On the 
steamer reaching the wharf, | was greatly diverted at the crowd and bustle, 
and very much flattered, you may be sure, to find that my arrival was making 
a great sensation, even down to those matter-of-fact creatures the customhouse 
officers, who treated all my parcels as sacred property, when J expected just 
the contrary from the much-talked-of national curiosity. As 1 drove along 
the streets to my hotel, I found them singularly quiet and deseried. That I 





favourite ‘ Broadway,’ of which they are justly proud. It is of nearly even 
breadth, and runs a distance of some three miles and upwards; the lower 
part is mostly appropriated to shops that are well supplied with every variety 
of fine goods, and tastefully fitted up. ‘The environs of New York abound 
in the loveliest scenery, which is very accessible by crossing in commodious 
ferry-boats either of the noble rivers that roll their protecting waters around 
the city. Whocould have imagined that such a city, sorichly endowed in 
natural beauty and monumental splendour, could have existed in young bar- 
barous America! We are too much disposed in Europe to indulge the com- 
placent supposition that all that is wonderful and rare in nature and art is con- 
centrated within our borders; but litle do we know of the resources of this 
beautiful land upon which Heaven has so prodigally lavished her bounties, 
and that man has done so much to improve. 

I went last nightto the Park Theatre, and was agreeably surprised at the 
neat and elegant appearance of the interior, so strikingly in contrast with its 
truly contemptible aspect without. It has four tiers of boxes, that are all 
open in the style of English theatres, with the exception of three private box 
es on either side of the second tier. Its proportions are very good, and the 
ornaments in excellent taste—white and gold. The play was ‘ Macbeth,’ tor 
the benefit of a clever actress and great favourite, Miss Cushman. Mr 
Charles Kean played the hero of this noble tragedy, and played it well. I 
is an arduous role, and demands an amount of physical exertion few actors 
are adequate to; but Mr. Charles Kean went through it with great ease and 
admirable effect, and he made his final exit amid the cordial and unanimous 
applause of the honse. 

have shed my first tears in America, and upon what occasion, think you ? 
Shortly after my arrival, I attended a performance of Mr. Forrest, the native 
tragedian, who produced so strong an impression in London a few years ago, 
by his admirable impersonations of Shakspeare. I was struck, on his ap- 
pearance in a Roman part, by the nobleness of his mien and fine command- 
ing person, He is cast in a giant's mould, and is a fit representative of those 
classic heroes of antiquity, whose splendid physique throws the more effemin- 
ate figure of our day into ludicrous contrast. His voice is a most wonderful 
organ, of the greatest power and rarity ef tone; it rises with the tide of pas- 
sion, till its loud reverberations fillthe very dome with echoes; and it sinks, 
in situations of tenderness, into tones of such touching sweetness that no 
heart can resist. It was to his splendid acting that I paid tearful homage, and 
never in my life did artist inspire me with deeper admiration. Mr. Forrest 
has ardently studied and pondered over the mysteries of his most difficult art. 
A more refined and accomplished artist I have never seen, and he gives a 
tint so natural and familiar to his lifelike creations, that you are seduced into 
utter forgetfulness of the actor, being totally absorbed in the fate of the hero 
he portrays. This is the triumph of genius. But hew uscless it is to heap 
barren words of eulogy on such a performer! It 1s idle to attempt a descrip- 
tion of his classic attitudes, his noble gait, his distinct enunciation, and, 
above all, of the fine dramatic expression he gives to every passion of the 
heart, to every working of the mind. America may justly point to her Tal- 
ma, and ask, with honest pride, if he be not worthy the pedestal fame has 
raised him to, and the laurel-leaf that encircles his brow. 


natin __ April 6 


was on board a ship which blew up, and was flung strangling down an infinite 
depth in the midnight ocean. But this exceeded the privilege even of dreams 
I made one desperate effort to rise, and awoke with a bound on the floor. There 
I found a real obstacle—a ruffian im a red cap. One strong hand was on my 
throat ; and by the glimmer of the dying lantern, which hung from the roof, | 
saw the glitter of a pistol-barrel in the other. * Surrender in the name of the 
Republic !' were the words which told me my fate. Four or five wearers of 
the same ominous emblem, with sabres and pistols, were round me at the 
moment and after a brief struggle | was secured. Cries were now heard 
outside the door, and a wounded gendarme was carried in, borne in the arms 
ot his comrades. From their coniused clamour, I could merely ascertain that 
the gendarmes who had escaped in the original melee, had obtained assist- 
ance, and returned on their —. The farm-house had been surrounded, and 
the Marquis was indebted only to the vigilance ot his peasantry for a se- 
cond escape with hisdaughter. ‘The gardes<le-chasse had kept the gendarmes 
at bay until their retreat was secure; and the post-chaise which had brought 
M. Gilet and his coadjutors, was, by this time, some leagues off, at full speed, 
beyond the fangs of Republicanism. 

This at least was comfort, though I was left behind. But it was clear that 

the gallant old noble was blameles> in the matter, and that nothing was to be 
blamed but my habitual ill luck. ‘En route for Paris,’ was the last order 
which I heard; and with a gendarme, in the strange kind of post-waggon 
which was rolled out from the farmer’s siable, | was dispatched, before day- 
break, on my startling journey. 
I found my gendarme a facetious fellow: though his merriment might not, 
be well adapted to cheer his prisoner. He whistled, he sang, he screamed, 
he stamped, to get rid of the ennui of travelling with so silent a companion 
He told stories of his own prowess; libelled M. Gilet, who nad got him beaten 
on this service in the first instance, and who seemed to be in the worst pos- 
sible odour with man and woman; and abused all, mayors, deputy-mayors, 
and authorities, with the tongue of a leveller. But my facetious friend had 
his especial chagrins. 

‘| have all my life,’ said he, ‘ been longing to sce Paris, and have never been 
able to stir a step beyond this stupid province. Yet I have had my chances 
too. I was once valet to a German count, and we were on the way to Paris 
together when the post-chai-e was stopped, the baron was arrested as a swin- 
dler, and | was charged as his accomplice. He was sent to the galleys; I got 
off. I then had a second chance. [| enlisted in a regiment of dragoons 
which was to be quartered in Versailles. But such was my fate, 1 had no 
sooner passed the tirst drill, when we were ordered off to Lorraine to watch 
old King Stanislaus, the Pole, who lived there like one of his own bears, 
frozen and fat. Still | was determined to see Paris. I asked leave of ab- 
sence; the adjutant laughed at me, the colonel turned on his heel, and the 
provost marshal gave me a week of the black-hole. Buta week is but seven 
days after all, and on my seeing the parade again I—’ 

‘You deserted 

* Not quite that,’ was the reply. ‘1 took leave, and, as I bad seen enough 
of the black hole already, I took good care to give the provost-marshal no no- 
tice on the subject. A fortnight’s march brought me within sight of the tow- 
ers of Notre-Dame. But as I was resting myself on the roadside, our adju- 
tant, as ill-luck would have it, came by in the cope of the diligence. He 
jumped out. I was seized, given up to the next guardhouse, and after fitting 
me with a pair of fetters, by way of boots, | was oidered te take my passage 
with a condemned regiment for the West Indies. There I served-ten years; 
I saw the regiment reduced to a skeleton by short rations and new rum; and 
returned the tenth representative of fifteen hundred felons, At last I have a 
chance; the gendarme of the village was so desperately mauled by the foresi- 
ers in the attempt to carry you prisoner, that he has been forced to take to his 
bed, and let me take his place. The thing is certain now. Yow will be guil- 
lotined, but I shall see Paris.’ 

Yet what is certain in this most changeful of possible worlds ? 

‘Fate granted half the prayer, 
The rest the gods dispersed in empty air.’ 

We had toiled through our long journey, rendered doubly long by the dreai~ 
iest and deepest roads on earth, and were winding round the sg of Mont- 
martre, when a troop of citizen heroes, coming forth to sweep the country of 
the retreating Prussians, and whose courage had risen to the boiling point by 
the news ofthe retreat, surrounded the carriage. My Prussian uniform was 
proof enough for the brains of the patriots; and the quick discovery of Par- 
isian ears that [had not learned my French in their capital, settled the ques- 
tion of my being a traitor. The gendarme joined in the charge with his natu- 
ral volubility ; but rather rashly insisted on his right to take his prisoner into 
Paris on his own behalf. I saw a cloud gathering onthe brow of the cv, a 
short, stout, and grim-looking fellow, with the true Faubourg St. Antoine phy- 
siognomy. The prize was evidently too valuable not to be turned to good ac- 
count with the authorities; and he resolved on returning at the head of his 
brother patriots to present me as the first-fruits of his martial career. The 
dispute grew hot; my escort was foolish enough to clap his hand on the bilt of 
his sabre—an affront intolerable to a citizen, atthe head of filty or sixty brcexs 
from the counter orthe shambles; the result was, a succession of blows trom 
the whole troop, which closed in my seeing him stripped of everything and 
flung into the cachot of the corps de garde, from which his only view of his be- 
loved Paris must have been through an iron grille. 

My captor, determined to enter the capital for once with eclat, seated him- 
self beside me in the chaise de poste, and, surrounded bv his pike-bearers, we 
began our march down the descent of the hill. 

My new friend was communicative. He gave his history in a breath. He 
had been a clerk in the office of oue of the small tribunals in the south; in- 
flamed with patriotism, and indignant at the idea of selling his talents at the 
rate of ten sous a day, ‘in a rat-hole called a bureau,’ he had resolved on be- 
ing known in the world, and to Paris he came, Paris was the true place for 
talent. His cirisme had become conspicuous ; he had carried a musket on the 
10th of August, and had ‘ been appointed by the Republic to the command of 
the civic force,’ which now moved before and behind me. He was a ‘ grand 
homme’ already. Danton had told him so within the last fortnight, and 
France and Europe would no sooner read his last pamphlet on the ‘Crimes 
of Kings,’ than his fame would be fixed with posterity. 

I believe that few men have passed through life without experiencing times 
when it would cost them little to lay it down. At least such times have oc- 
curred to me, and this was amongthem. Yet this feeling, whether it isto be 
called nonchalance or despair, has its advantages for the moment; it renders 
the individual considerably careless ot the worst that man can do to him; and 
I began to question my oratorical judge’s clerk on the events in the ‘city of 
cities.’ No man could take fuller advantage of having a listener at his com- 
maad. 

‘ We have cut down the throne,’ said he, clapping his hands with exulta- 
tion, ‘and now you may buy it forfirewood. But you are an aristocrat, and 
of course a slave ; while we have got liberty, equality, and a triumvirate that 
shears off the heads of traitors atasign. Suspicion of being suspected is quite 
sufficient. Away goes the culprit; a true patriot is ordered to take poxsession 
of his house until the national pleasure is known; and thus everything goes 
on well. Ofcourse you have heard of the clearance of the prisons. A mag- 
nificent work. Five thousand aristocrats, rich, noble, and enemies to their 
country, sent headlessto the shades of tvrants. Vive ja Republique! Buta 
grand idea strikes me. You shall see Danton himself, the genius of liberty, 
the hero of buman nature, the terror of kings.’ The thought was new, and a 
new thought is enough to turn the brain of the Gaul at any time. He thrust 
his head out of the window, ordered a general halt; and, instead of taking me 
to the quarters of the National, resolved to have the merit of delivering up 
an ‘agent of Pitt and English gnineas’ to the master of the Republic alone.— 
‘ATL’ Abbaye ! was his cry. Buta new obstacle now arose in his troop; they 
had reckoned on a civic supper with their comrades of the guard ; and the 
notion of bivouacking in front of the Abbaye, under the chilling wind and 
fierce showers which now swept down the dismal streets, was too much for 





The eventful day of my debut is upon me, to-morrow will be a sowreniy for 
the rest of my life. I cannot disguise from myself the importance of the re- 
sult. If I fai: to gratify the unreasonable ideas of my poor skill prevailing 
here—and how can | hope to do so 7—the consequence will be to ne most 
fatal. My career in this country will end ere it has begun, and my return to 
Europe will be ignuminious. Division and malice will meet and mock me, 
and the brilliant position I leftso thoughtlessly, will be for ever beyond my 
reach. These reflections quite unnerve me, and I am further alarmed at the 
extraordinary excitement in the theatrical world. The papers are every day 
full of details. personal and otherwise, concerning me, and if 1 was not so 
agitated, I should be flattered. I will write you immediately after the decis- 
ion of the public voice, and I pray that it may not be ruinous to my hopes 





MARSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 


(Continued from the Albion of March 30th.) 
But though I slept. I did not rest. My fever, or my lassitude, or probably 
some presentiment of the troubled career into which [ was to be plunged, made 
‘tired nature's sweet restorer’ a stepmotherto me, I can never endure hearing 
the dreams of others, and thus I cannot suffer myself to inflict them on mv 
hearers ; but on that night, Queen Mab, like Jehu, drove her horses furiously 
Every possible kind of disappointment, vexation, and difficulty ; every conceiy 
able shape of things. past and present, rushed through my brain ; 
fierce, disastrous, and melancholy. 


I was beckoned along dim shades by shape 
less phantoms ; I was trampled 














their sense of discipline. The dispute grew angry. At length one of them, 
a huge and savage-looking fellow, who, by way of illustration, thrust his pike 
close to the little commandant’s shrinking visage, bellowed out— 

‘The people are not to be insulted. The people order, and al] must obey 
Nothing could be more unanswerable, and no attempt was made to answer. 
The captain dropped back into the chaise, the troop took their own way, and 
my next glance showed the street empty. Butthe Frenchman finds comfort 
under all calamities. After venting his wrath in no measured ierms on ‘ rab- 
ble insolence,’ and declaring that laws were of no use when ‘ gucw.r’ like these 
| could take them into their hands, he consoled himself by observing that, strip- 
| ped as he was ot his honours, the loss might be compensated by his profits ; 
| that the ‘vagabonds’ might have expected to share the reward which the 
|‘ grand Danton would infallibly be rejoiced to give for my capture, and that 
both the purse and the praise would be his own.’ ‘A I’ Abbaye!’ was the 
cry once more. 

We now were in motion again; and, after threading a labyrinth of streets, 
so dreary and so dilapidated as almost to give me the conception that I had 
never been in Paris before, we drove up to the grim entrance of the Abbaye. 
My companion left me in charge of the sentinel, and rushed in. ‘And is 
this,’ thought I, as I looked round the narrow space of the four walls, ‘ thespot 
where s0 many hundreds were butchered ; this the scene of the first desperate 
| triumph of massacre: this miserable court the last field of so many gallant 
lives ; these stones the last resting-place of so many whose tread had been on 





| cloth of gold; these old and crumbling walls giving the last echo to the voices 
and all pale, | 


of statesmen and nobles, the splendid courtiers, the brilliant orators, and the 
hoary ecclesiastics, of the most superb kingdom in Europe! Even by the 





tin battle ; I was brought before a tribunal ; 1} feeble lamp-light, that rather showed the darkness than the forms of the su! 
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ing buildings, it seemed to me that I could discover the colour of the 
siaughter on the ground ; and there were still heaps in corners, which looked 
to me like clay suddenly flung over the remnants of the murvered. Y 
But my feveries were suddenly broken up by the return of the Jittle captain, 
more angry than ever. He had missed the opportunity of seeing the ‘great 
man,’ who had gone w the Salpetriere. Aad some of the small men who 
rformed as his jackals, having discovered that the captain was looking for 
a share in their plunder, had thought proper to treat him, his commission, and 
even his civism, with extreme contempt. In short, as he avowed to me, the 
very first use which he was determined to make of that supreme power to 
which his ascent was inevilable, would be to clear the bureewcr of France, be- 
«inning with Paris, of all those insolent and idle hangers-on, who lived only 
os purioin the profiis, and libel the services, of ‘ good citizens." 

4 «4 Salptriere.’ Yhere again disappointment met us. The great man 
had been there ‘bat a few minutes before,’ and we dragged our slow way 
:hromgh mire and ruts that would have been formidable to an arullery waggon 
with all its team. My heart, buoyant as it had been, sank within me as] 
jooked up at the frowning battlements, the hage towers, more resembling those 
of a fortress than of even a prison, the gloomy gates, and the general grim 
aspect of the whole vast circumference, giving so emphatic a resemblance of 
tne dreariness and the despair within. 

‘ fuc Carmes! was now the direction; for my conductor's resolve to earn 
his reward before daybreak, was rendered more pungent by his interview with 
che cons de bureaw atthe Abbaye. He was sure that they would be instanuy 


n the scent; and if they once took me out of his hands, adieu to dreams, of 


which Alnaschar, the glassman’s, were only a type. He grew nervous with 
the thought, and poured out his whole vision of hopes and fears with a volu- 
ility waich I should have set down for frenzy, if in any man but a wretch in 
ve fever of a time when gold and blood were the universal and combined 
idolatries of the land. 

At length our postilion, afier nearly relieving us of all the troubles ef this 
world, by ranning on the verge of the moat which once surrounded the Bastile, 
and where nothing but the screams of my companion prevented him trom 
plunging in, wholly lost his way. The few lamps in this intricate and mis- 
erable quarter of the city had been blown out by the tempest, and our only re- 
source appeared to be patience, unti! the tardy break of winter’s morn should 
euide us through the labyrinth of the Faubourg St. Antoine. However, this 
iy companion’s patriotism would not suffer. ‘ Phe Club would be adjourned ! 
Manton would be gone!’ In short, he should not hear the Jacobin lion roar, 
nor have the reward on which he reckoned for flinging me into his jaws. 
‘The postilion was again ordered to move, and the tura of a street showinga 
light at a distance, he lashed his unfortunate horses towards it. Utterly indif- 
terent as to where { was to be deposited, | saw and heard nothing, until 1 was 
yuused by the postilion’s ery of the ‘ Place de Greve.’ 

A large fire was burning in the inidst of the gloomy sqnare, round which a 
party ot the National Guard were standing, with their muskets piled, and 
wrapped in their c oaks, against the inclemency of the night. Further off, 
and in the centre, feebly seen by the low blaze, was a wooden structure, on 
whose corners torches were flaring in the wind. ‘ Voila /a guillotine! ex- 
claimed my captor with the sort of ecstasy which might issue from the lips of 
a worshipper. 

As I raised my eyes, an accidental flash of the fire showed the whole out- 
line of the horrid machine. I sawthe glitter of the very axe that was to 
drop upon my head, My first sensation was that ofdeadly faintness, Ghast- 
ly as was the purpose of that axe, my imagination saw even new ghastli- 
tiess in the shape of its huge awkward scythe-like steel; it seemed made for 
massacre. The faintness went off in the next moment, and | was another 
man. In the course of a life of excitement, I have never experienced so total 
a change. All my apathy was gone, The horrors of public executien stood 
ina visible shape betore me at once. I might have fallen in the field with 
fortitade; I might have submiited to the death-bed as the course of nature; | 
might have even died with exullation in some great public cause. But to 
rerish by the frightfal thing which shot up its spectral height before me; to 
be dragged as a spectacle to scoffing and scorning crowds—iragged, perhaps, 
in the feebleness and squalid helplessness of a confinement which might have 
exhibited me to the,world in imbecility or cowardice; to be grasped by the ruf- 


fian executioner, and flung, stigmatised asa felon, into the common grave of 


telons—the thought darted through my mind like a jet of fire; but it gave me 
the strength of fire. I determined to die by the bayonets of the guard, or by 
any other death than this. My captor perceived my agitation, and my eye 
zlanced on his withered and malignant visage, as with a smile he was cock- 
ing his pistol. I sprangon him like a tiger. In our struggle the pistol went 
off, and a gush of blood from his cheek showed that it had inflicted a severe 
wound. I was now his master, and, grasping him by the throat with one 
hand, with the other [threw open the door and leaped upon the pave- 
ment. For the moment, I looked round bewildered ; but the report of the 
pistol had caught the ears of the Guard, whom I saw burrying to unpile 
their muskets. But this was a work of confusion, and, before they could 
snatch up their arms, I had made my choice of the darkest and narrowest 
of the wretched lanes which issue into the square. A shot or two fired after 
me sent me at my iull speed, and I darted forward, leaving them as they 
might to follow. 

How long I scrambled, or how often I felt sinking trom mere weariness 
ni that flight, [knew not. In the fever of my mind, I only knew that I twin- 
ed my way through numberless streets, most ol which have been since 
swepi away; but, on turning the corner of a street which led into the Boule- 
vard, and when J had some hope of taking refuge in my old hotel, I found 
that | had plunged into the heart of a considerable crowd of persons hurrying 
along, apparently on some business which strongly excited them. Some car- 
ried lanterns, some pikes, and there was a general appearance of more than 
republican enthusiasm, even savage ferocity, among them, that gave suffi- 
cient evidenee of my having fallen into no good company. I attempted to 
draw back, but this would not be permitted ; the words, ‘Spy, traitor, slave ot 
the Monarehiques!’ and, apparently as the blackest charge of all, ‘ Corde- 
lier’ were heaped upon me, and I ran the closest possible chance of being put 
to death on the spot. It may be naturally supposed that I made all kinds of 
protestations to escape being piked or pistoled. But they had no time to wait 

x apologies. The cry of ‘ Death to the traitor !’ was tullowed by the bran 
dishing of half a dozen knives in the circle round me. At that moment, 
when | must have fallen helplessly,a figure stepped torward, and opening the 
slide of his dark lantern directly on his own face, whispered the word Morde- 
cai. i recognised, | shall not say with what feelings, the police agent who 
had formerly conveyed me out of the city. He was dressed, like the majority 
of the crowd, in the republican costume; and certainly there never wasa 
more extraordinary costume. He wore a red cap, like the cap of the butchers 
of the Faubourg; an enormous beard covered his breast, a short Spanish 
mante hung from his shoulders, a short leathern doublet, with a belt like 
an armoury, struck with knives and pistols, a sabre, and huge trousers 
siriped with red, in imitation of streams of gore, completed the patriot 
uniform. Some wore broad bands of linen round their waists, inscribed, 
‘2d, 3d, and 4th September,—the days of massacre. Tliese were its heroes. 
I was in the midst of the elite of murder. 


‘Citizens,’ exclaimed the Jew in a voice of thunder, driving back the fure- 





most, ‘hold your hands up; are you about to destroy a friend of freedom ?— | 


Your knives have drunk the blood of aristocrats; but they are the defence of 
liberty, This citizen against whom they are now unsheathed, isone of our- 
selves. He has returned from the frontier, to join the brave men of Paris, in 
their :arch to the dewntall of tyrants. But our friends await us in the glori- 
ous club of the Jacobins. This is the hour of victory. Advance, regenerated 
sons of freedom! Forward, Frenchmen !’ 
His speech had the effect. The rapid executors of public vengeance fell 
ack; and the Jew, whispering to me, ‘ You must follow us, or be killed,’— 
I chose the easier alternative at once, and stepped forward like a good citizen. 
As my protector pushed the crowd before him, in which he seemed to be a 
vader, he said to me from time to time, ‘ Show no resistance. A word from 
vou would be the signal for your death—we are going tofthe hall of the Jaco- 
ins. Thisisa great night amongthem, and the heads of the party will either 
" ned to night, or by morning will be masters of everything. I pledge 
myself, if not tor your safety, at least for doing all that I can tosave you J 
remained silent as | was ordered; and we hurried on, until there was a halt 
in front of a huge old building. ‘The hall of the Jacobins,’ whispered the 
Jew, and again cauwoned me against saying or doing anything in the shape 
Ot reine tance’ 
We now plunged into the darkness of a vast pile, evidently once a convent 
and where the chill of the massive wails struck to the marrow. Ifelt as if 


walking through a charnel-house. We hurried on; a trembling light, tewards | Jacobin leaders in a brief appeal. 


end of an immense and lofty aisle, was our guide; and the crowd, long 


sallery, where our entrance was marked with a shout of congratul 1; and 

imbling over the benches and each other, we at length took our seats in the 
‘ighest part, which, in both the club and the National Assembly, was called 
Tom its height, the Mountain, and from the characters which generally held 
', Wa* a mountain of flame. In the area below, once the nave of the church, 
‘ai tne Jacobin club. | now, for the first time, saw that memorable and terrible 
assemblage. And nothing could be more suited than its aspect to its deeds. — 
he hall was of such extent that a large portion of it was scarcely visible, and 
‘he few lights which hungfrom the walls scarcely displayed even the remainder. 
I he French love of decoration had no place here; neither statues nor pic- 
— neither gilding nor sculpture, relieved the heaviness of the building 
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¢ of the arts was visible but their rudest specimens ; the grim effigies 

















| it beforeall. The man to whom you now cling will crush you. Maximilien 





j sound, ‘do | not speak the truth? Have 


- ; are von not 1) te destroy hi ) 
umuiliar with the way, rushed through the intricacies where so many feet of bois, are you not sworn to destroy him 
nonks had trod before them, and where, perhaps, many a deed that shunned | bim perjured, perfidions, and unfit to live? St Just, have you not in your 
he day nad been perpetrated. At length a spiral stair brought us to a large | bosom the listot those who have pledged themselves that Danton shall never 
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| distance, | could observe had lost its usual fiery hue, and turned clay-colour. 








of monks and martyrs, or the coarse and blackened carvings of a barbarous 
age. The hall was full; forthe club contained nearly two thousand mem- 
bers, and on this night all were present. Yet, except ior the occasional cries 
of approval or anger when any speaker had concluded, and the habitua! mur- 
mur of every huge as-embly, they might have been taken for a host of spec- 
tres; the area had so entirely the aspect of a huge vault, the air felt so thick, 
and the gloom was so teebly dispersed by the chandeliers. All was sepulchral. | 
Phe chair of the president even sivod ona tomb, an antique structure of black 
marble. The elevated stand, from which the speakers generally addressed the 
assembly, had the stroogest resemblance to a scaffold, aud behind it, covering 
the wall, were suspended chains, and instruments of torture ot every horrid 
kind, used in the dungeons oi old times ; and though placed there for the sake 
of contrast with the mercies of a more enlightened age, yet enhancing the 
genera) idea of a scene oi death. [kt required no addition to render the hall 
of the Jacobins fearful; but the meetings were always held at night, ofien 
prolonged through the whole aight. Always stormy and often sanguinary, 
daggers were drawn and pistols fired—assassination in the streets sometimes 
followed bitter attacks on the benches; and at this period the mutual wrath 
and terror of the factions had risen to such a height, thatevery meeting might 
be only aprelude to exile or the axe; and the deliberation of this especial 
night must settle che question, whether the monarchy or the Jacobin club was 
to ascend the scaffold. It was the debate on the execution ofthe unhappy 
Louis X V1. : 

The arrival of the crowd, among whom] had taken my unwilling seat, 
evidently gave new spirits to the regicides; the moment was critical. Even 
in Jacobinisin all were not equally black, and the fear of the national revul 
sion at so desperate a deed siartled many, who might not have been withheld 
by feelings of humanity. The leaders had held a secret consultation while 
the debate was drawing on its slow length; and Danton’s old expedient of 
‘terror’ was resolved on. His emissarnes had been sent round Paris to sum- 
mon ali his banditti; and the low cafes, the Faubourg taverns, and every haunt 
ot violence, and the drunkenness of crime, had poured forth, The remnant 
of the Marseillois—a gang of actual galley-slaves, who had led the late mas- 
sacres—the paid assassins ofthe Marais, and the sabreurs of the Royal Guard, 
who, afler treason to their king, had fonnd profitable trade in living on the 
robbery and blood of the nobles and priests, formed this reinforcement; and 
their entrance into the gallery was recognized by a clapping of hands from 
below, which they answered by a roar, accompanied with the significant sign 
of clashing their knives and sabres. 

Danton immediately rushed into the Tribune. I had seen him before, on 
the fearful night which prepared the attack on the palace; but he was then in 
the affected haste and savageness of the rabble. He now played the part of a 
leader of a political sect; and the commencement of his address adopted 
something of the decorum ofa public council. In this there was an artifice; 
for, resistless as the clab was, it still retained a jealousy ot the superior legis- 
lative rank of the assembly of national representatives, the Convention. ‘The 
forms of the Convention were strictly imitated ; and even those Jacobins who 
usually led the debate, scrupulously wore the dress of the better orders. Robe- 
spierre was elaborately dresse| whenever he appeared in the Tribune, and 
even Danton abandoned the canaile costume for the time. IT was struck with 
his showy stature, his bold forehead, and his commanding attitude, as he stood 
waving his hand over the multitude below, as if he waved a sceptre. His 
appearance was received with a general shout from the gallery, which he re- 
turned by one profound bow, and then stood erect, till all sounds had sunk. 
His powerful voice then rang ‘hrough the extent of the hall. He began with 
congratulating the people on their having relieved the Republic trom its exter- 
nal danger. His language at first was moderate, and his recapitulation of the 
perils which must have befallen a conquered country, was suiliciently true and 
even touching; but his tone soon changed, and I saw the true democrat. 
‘What!’ he cried, ‘ are those perils to the horrors of domestic perfidy ? What 
are the ravages ou the frontier to poison and the danger at our tiresides? What 
is the gallant death in the field to assassination in cold blood ? Listen, fellow- 
citizens, there is at this hour a plot deeper laid for your destruction than ever 
existed in the shallow heads of, or could ever be executed by the coward 
hearts of, their soldiery. Where is that plot? Inthe streets? No, The 
eourage of our brave patriots is as proof against corruption as against fear,’ 
This was followed by a shout trom the gallery. ‘Is itin the Tuileries? No; 
there the national sabre*has cut down the wee which cast its deadly fruits 
among the nation. Where then is the focusof the plot—where the gatheiing 
of the storm that is to shake the battlements of the Kepublic—where that ter- 
rible deposit of combustibles which the noble has gathered, the priest has 

riled, and the King is prepared to kindle? Brave citizens, that spot is J 
ie paused, looking mysteriously round, while a silence deep as death pervad- 
ed the multitude; then, as if suddenly recovering himself, he thundered out— 
‘The Temple ' No language can describe the shout or the scene that follow- 
ed. ‘The daring word was now spoken which all anticipated; but which 
Danton alone had the ors audacity to utter. The gallery sereamed, 














howled, roared, embraced each other, danced, flourished their weapons, and 
sang the Marseillaise and the Carmagnole. ‘The club below was scarcely 
less violent in their demonstrations of furious joy. Danton had now accom- 
plished his task; but his vanity thirsted for additional applause, and he enter- 
ed into a catalogue of his services to Republicanism. In the midst of the 
detail, a low but singularly clear voice was heard trom the extremity of the 
hall. 

‘ Deseend, man of massacre ! 

{ saw Danton start baca as if he had beenshot. At length, recovering his 
breath, he said feebly— 

‘ Citisens, of what am I accused 1’ 

‘ Ofthe three days of September,’ uttered the voice again, iu atone so strong- 
ly sepulchral, that it palpably awee the whole assemblage. 
" «Who is it that insults me? who dares to malign me? What spy of the 
Girondists, what traitor of the Bourbons, what hireling of the gold of Pitt, is 
among us !’ exclaimed the bold ruffian, yet with a visage which, even at that 


‘Who accuses me? 

‘I!’ replied the voice, and I saw a thin tall figure stalk up the length of the 
hall, and stand at the foot of the tribune. ‘ Descend!’ was the only word which 
he spoke; and Danton, as if under a spell, to my astonishment, obeyed with- 
out a word, and came down. .The stranger took his place, none knew his 
name; and the rapidity and boldness of his assault suspended all in wonder 
like my own. {cangive but a most incomplete conception of the extraordi- 
nary eloquence of this mysterious intruder. He openly charged Danton with 
having constructed the whole conspiracy against the unfortunate prisoners of 
September; with having deceived the people by imaginary alarms of the ap- 
proach of ihe enemy; with having plundered the national treasury to pay the 
assassins; and, last and most deadly charge of all, with having formed a plan 
for National! Dictatorship, of which he himself was to be the first possessor. 
The charge was sufficiently probable, and was not now heard for the first 
time. But the keenness and fiery promptitude with which the speaker poured 
the charge upon him, gave it anew aspect; and I could see in the changing 
physiognomies round me, that the greatdemocrat was already in danger. He 
obviously felt this himself; for starting up from the bench to which he hed 
returned, he cried out, or rather yelled— 

‘ Citizens.this man thirsts for my blocd. Am I to be sacrificed? Am I to 
be exposed to the daggers of assassins? But no answering shout now arose ; 
a dead silence reigned: all eyes were still turned on the tribune. I saw Dan- 
ton, aller a gaze of total! helplessness on all sides, throw up his hands like a 
drowning man, and stagger back to his seat. Nothing conld be more unfortu- 
nate than his interruption; forthe speaker now poured the renewed invective, 
like a stream of molten iron, full on his personal character and career. 

‘Born a beggar, your only hope of bread was crime. Adopting the profes- 
sion of an advocate, your only conception of law was chicanery. Comingto 
Paris, you took up patriotism as a trade, and turned the trade into an impos- 
ture. ‘Trained to dependence, you always hung on some one till he spurned 
you. You licked Ue dust before Mirabeau; you betrayed him, and he tram- 
pled on you; you took refuge in the cavern ot Marat, until he found you too 
base even for his base companionship, and he, too, spurned you; you then 
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sands whom your treachery has sent to perish in a foreign grave—by the 
millions whom the war which you have kindled will lay in the beld of slaugh- 
ter—I cite you to appear before a tribunal, where sits a judge whom none 
can elude and none can defy. Within a year and a month, I cite you to 
meet the spirits of your victims before the throne of the Eternal.’ 

He stopped; not a voice was heard. He descended the steps of the Tri- 
bune, and stalked slowly through the hall; not a hand was raised against 
him. He pursued his way with as much calmness and security as if he 
had been a supernatural visitant, until he vanished in the darkness, 

This singular occurrence threw a complete damp on the regicidal ardour; 
and, as no one seemed inclined to mount the Tribune, the clab would prob- 
ably have broken up for the night, when a loud knocking at one of the gates, 
and the beating of drums, aroused the drowsy sitters on the benches. The 
gallery was as much awake as ever; but seemed ox cupied with evident ex- 
pectation of either a new revolt, or a spectacle; pistols were taken out to be 
new primed, and the points and edges of knives duly examined. ‘The doors 
at length were thrown open, and a crowd, one half of whom appeared to be in 
the last stage of intoxication, and the other half not far from insanity. came 
dancing and chorusing into the body of the building; In the midst of their 
troop they carried two busts covered with laurels—the busts of the regicides 
Ravaillac and Clement, with flags before them, inscribed, ‘They were glo- 
rious; for they slew kings!’ The busts were presented to the president, and 
their bearers, a pair of poissardes, insisted on giving him the republican em- 
brace, in sign of fraternization, The president, in return, invited them to the 
‘honours of a sitting ;' and thus reinforced, the discussion on the death of 
the unhappy monarch commenced once more, and the vote was carried by 
acclamation. ‘The National Convention was still to be applied to for the 
—- ofthe sentence; but the decree of the Jacobins was the law of the 
an 

1 had often looked towards the gallery door, during the night, fur the mean 
of ween a but my police triend had forbade my moving before his return—- 
I therefore remained until the club were breaking up, and the gallery began 
to clear. Cautious as I had been, [could not help exhibiting, from time to 
time, some disturbance at the atrocities ef the night, and especially at the 
condemnation of the helpless king, In all this I had found a sympathizing 
neighbour, who had exhibited marked civility in explaining the peculiarities 
of the place, and giving me brief sketches of the speakers as they rose in sue- 
cession, He had especially agreed with me in deprecating the cruelty of the 
regicidal sentence. 1 now rose to bid my gentlemanlike cinrone good-night ; 
but, to my surprise, I saw him make a sign to two loiterers near the door 
who instantly pinioned me 

‘We cannot part quite so soon, Monsieur l'Aristocrat,’ said he; ‘and, 
hough I much regret that I cannot have the honour of accommodating you in 
the ‘Temple, near your friend Monsieur Louis Capet, yet you may rely on 
tmy services in procuring a lodging for you in one of the most agreeable pris- 
ons in Paris.’ 

I had been entrapped in the most established style, and I had nothing to 
thank for it but fortu'e. Resistance was in vain, for they pointed to the 
pistols within their coats ; and with a vexed heart, and making many an an- 
gry remark on the treachery of the villain who bad en»nared me--matters which 
fell on his ear probably with about the same effect as water on the pavement 
at my feet—I was put into a close carriage, and, with my captors, carried. 
off to the nearest barrier, and consigned to the governor of the well-known 
and hideous St, Lazare. 

To be Continued, 





Vavictics. 


On the Little Man now E-rhibiting at the Princess's Theatre. 
He's five-and-twenty inches high 
One inch too tall; for who'll deny 
That almost every one we meet 
Will run about upon two feet 7 
Never trust a married man with a secret who loves his wife, for he will tell 
her—and she will tell her sister, and her sister will tell everybody. 

teynolds, the dramatist, observing to Martin the thinness of the house at 
one of his own plays, added, he supposed it was owing to the wan, ‘No, 
replied the latter, ‘itis owing to the rrece.’ ® 

An Irishman, having been told that the price of bread had been lowered, ex 
claimed, ‘ This is the first time | ever rejoiced at the fol/ of an old friend,’ 

As a good antidote to gloomy anticipations, we should all do well to re- 
collect he saying of Sir Thomas Moore 

‘ Ifevils come not—then our fears are vain 
And if they do—fear but augments the pain. 

Four commercial travellers recently dined together at the Royal Oak Ion, 
Portsea, whose names were Butcher, Mutton, Salt, and Trimmings, They 
were strangers to each other, but they passed a convivial evening together on 
the singularity of persons with such names meeting at the same table. 

Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere, and it enters into a child’s soul, 
like the sunshine into the rosebud, slowly bat surely, expanding it into beauty 
and vigour. 

EPIGRAM, 
[The lawn sleeve of a late Bishop of Bristol caught fire while preaching, 
and soon afterwards he was offered the See of Bangor, but refused it.} 
Bristol, revere thy mitred seer, 
Whom Bangor's charm could not invite, 
O, that each one, like him, would stand 
A burning and a shining light, 
Such as were seen when Bess was Queen, 
With hallowed rites at early dawn; 
The House would then escape the fire, 
Although it seizes on the Lawn. 

An Emeralder, on admiring the beautiful Newport Cemetery, the other day, 
observed to a gentleman near him, that he considered it a healthy place to be 
buried in! 


Keep him at least three paces distant who hates music or the laugh of a 
child 

Avoid arguments with ladies; in spinning a yarn among silks and satina 
a mani sure to be worsted. 

We understand that during the burning of King William's College, the 
Irish housekeeper, who was in attendance, ran off immediately for a sheriff’s 
officer to arrest the flames. ‘The porter went off in another direction to get 
somebody to bail the water out.— Punch. 

In Gibraltar there was a great scarcity of water, and a general complaint 
of the want of it. An officer said ‘he was very easy about the matter, for he 
had nothing to do with water: if he got his tea in the morning, and punch at 
night, it was all that he wanted.’ 

EPITAPH ON COWPER THE POET. 
By John Wright, the Ayrshire Poet. 

If genius powerful, piety sincere, 

‘That ward with vice, despite the scoffer’s sneer ; 

i parts of heart, in life combined 

ith warm benevolence to all mankind, 

The tear of feeling and affection crave ; 

Here pay the tribute—this is Cowper's grave. 

“urran, when told by his physician that he seemed to cough with more dif- 
ficulty, replied, ‘ That in od enough, for I have been practising all night!’ 

Appropriate Present.—The Duke of Richmond has endeared himself to all 
lovers of manly sports by his bill to legalize gambling. Yesterday, several 
individuals distinguished at Epsom and Goodwood, in token of their acknow- 
ledgment of the noble duke’s efforts, forwarded to him three brass thimbles 





clung to the skirts of Robespierre, and clang only to ruin. Viper! known 
only by your coils and your poison ; like the original serpent, degraded even 
from the brute into the reptile, you already feel yoursentence. I pronounce 


tobespierre, is not your heel already lifted up to tread ont the life of this 
traitor? Maximilien Rubespierre,’ he repeated with a still more piercing 

! not stripped the vei] from your 
thoughts? Am I not looking on your heart?’ He then addressed each of the 
‘Billaud Varennes, stand fonh—do you 
not long to drive your dagger into the heart of this newtyrant 7 Collot d’Her- 
Couthon, have you not pronounced 


be Dictator; that his grave shall be dug before he shall tread on the first step 
of the throne ; that his ashes shall be scattered to the tour winds of heaven; 
that he shall never gorge on France ?’ 

A hollow murmur, like an echo of the vaults beneath, repeted the conclud- 
ing words. The murmur had scarcely subsided when this extraordinary ap- 
parition, flinging round him a long white cloak, which he had hitherto carried 
on his arm, and which, in the dim light, gave him the look of one cov- 
ered with a shroud, cried out in a voice of still deeper solemnity, ‘George 
Jacques Danton, you have this night pronounced the death of your king 
—I now pronounce yourown. By the victims of the 20th of June—by the 
victims of the 10th of August—by the victims of the 24 of September— 


and a pint of peas!|— Punch. 


Theodore Hook, being in company where he said so:nething humourous in 
rhyme of every person present, on Mr. Winter, the late sulicitor of taxes, be- 
ing announced, made the following impromptu :-— 

Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 

I advise you to give him whatever he axes ; 

I advise you to give it without any flammery, 

For though his name's Winter his actions are summary. 


A ‘ Fact’ for the League.—The largest rope in the world was last week manu- 
factured at Gateshead. We sirongly recommend its being presented to the 
Anti-Corn-Law League 

A man of wit once said, rightly enough, ‘ He who finds a good son-in-law, 
gains a geod son—he who finds a bad one, loses a daughter.’ 

Phrenology.—A \ady, a disbeliever in the science, asked a learned phrenolo- 
gist, with a view of pozzling him, ‘ What kind of people are those who have 
Destructiveness and Benevolence equally and largely developed?’ ‘ These, 
madam, are the persons who kill with kindness.’ 

An Extraordinary Attorney.—\n the London Bail Court, on Saturday, Mr. 
Acherton moved that an attorney might, at his own request, bel struck off 
the roll, in order that he might be more entirely at liberty to pursue * phi- 
janthropical occupations.’ The application was granted. — 

Alsen: of Mind. —\In a siate of mental absence, a young man 


demanded 
o hand of a young lady, and only perceived his error when he got her father’s 
font. 





by the thousands whom your thirst for blood has slain—by the tens of thou- 
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‘ MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

( Continued from Allion of last weel..) 
CHAPTER XL. 


THE PINCHES MAKE A NEW Acat AINTANCE AND HAVE FRESH OCCASION FOR 
SURPRISE AND WONDER, 

There was a ghostly air about these uninhabited chambers in the Temple, 
and attending every circumstance ot Tom's employment there, which had a 
strange charm in it. Every morting when he shut his door at Islington, he 
turned his face towards an atmosphere of unaccountable fascination, as surely 
as he turned it to the London smoke; and from that moment, it thickened 
round and round him all day long, until the time arrived for going home 
again, and leaving it, like a motionless cloud, behind. 

It seemed to ‘Tom, every morning, that he approached this ghostly mist, and 
became enveloped in it, by the easiest succession of degrees imaginable. 
Passing from the roar and rattle of the streets into the quiet court-yards of the 
Temple, was the first preparation. Every echo of bis footsteps sounded to 
him like a sound from the old walls and pavements, wanting language to re- 
late the histories of tue dim, dismal rooms; tw tell bim what lost documents 
were decaying in forgotten corners of the shut-up cellars, from whose lattices 
such mouldy sighs came breathing forth as he went past; to whisper of dark 
bins of rare old wine, bricked up in vaults among the oid loundations of the 
Halls; or mutter in a lower tone yet darker legends of the cross-legged 
knights, whose marble effigies were in the church. With the first planting of 
his foot upon the staircase of his dusty office, all these mysteries increased ; 
until ascending step by step, as Tom ascended, they attained their full growth 
in the solitary laboursof the day. ’ 

Every day brought one reeurring, never-failing source of speculation. This 
employer; would he come to-day, and what would he be like? For Tom 
could not stop short at Mr. Fips; he quite believed that Mr. Fips had spoken 
wuly, when he said he acted for another; and what manner of inan that other 
was, became a full-blown flower of wonder in the garden of Tum’s tancy, 
which never faded or got trodden down. 

In the meantime ‘Tom attended to his duties daily, and made considerable 
progress with the boaks: which was already reduced to some sort of order, 
and made a gteat appearance in his fairly-written catalogue. During his 
business hours, he indulged himself occasionally with snatches of reading ; 
which were often indeed a necessary part of his pursuit; and as he usually 
made bold to carry one of these goblin volumes home at night (always bring- 
ing it back again next morning, in case his strange empioyer should appear 
and ask what had become of it,) he led a happy, quiet, studious kind ot life, 
after his own heart. 

But though the books were never so interesting, and never so full of novelty 
to Tom, they could not so enchain him, in those mysterious chambers, as to 
render him unconscious for a moment ol the lightest sound. Any footstep on 
the flags without, set him listening attentively, and when it turned into that 
house, and came up, up, up, the stairs, he always thought with a beating 
heart, ‘ Now Lam coming face to face with him, at last!’ But no tootstepever 

ssed the floor immediately below; except his own. 

This mystery and loneliness engendered fancies in Toim’s mind, the folly 
of which his conmimon sense could readily discover, but which his common 
sense was quite unable to keep away, notwithstanding ; that quality being 
with most of us, in such a case, like the old French Police—quick at detec- 
tion, but very weak as a preventive power. Misgivings, undefined, absurd, 
inexplicable, that there was some one hiding in the inner room; walking 
softly overhead, peeping in through the door-chink ; doing something stealthy, 
anywhere where he was not; came over him a hundred times a day: making 
it pleasant to throw up the sash, and hold communication even with the spar- 
rows who had built in the roof and water-spout, and were twittering about the 
windows all day long. 

He sat with the outer door wide open at all times, that he might hear the 
footsteps as they entered, and turned off into the chambers on the lower fleors. 
He formed odd prepossessions, too, regarding strangers in the streets; and 
would say within himself of such or such aman, who struck him as having 
anything uncommon in his dress or aspect, ‘I should n’t wonder now if that 
were he!’ But it never was. And though he actually turned back and fol- 
lowed more than one of these suspected individuals, in a singular belief that 
they were going to the place he was then upon his way from, he never got 
any other satisiaction by it, than the satisfaction of knowing it was not the 
case, 

Mr. Fips, of Austin Friars, rather deepened than illumined the obscurity of 
his tion; for on the first occasion of Tom's waiting on him to receive his 
weekly pay, he said: 

*Oh! by-the-bye, Mr. Pinch, you need n't mention it, if you please !’ 

Tom thought he was going to tell him asecret; so he said that he would n't 
on any account, and that Mr, Fips might entirely depend upon him. But as 
Mr. Fips said ‘ Very good,’ in reply, and nothing more, Tom prompted him : 

* Not on any account,’ repeated ‘Tom, 

Mr, Fips repeated ‘ Very good.’ 

* You were going to say’—'Tom hinted. 

‘Qh dear no!’ cried Fips. ‘Not at all.’ However, seeing Tom contused, 
he added, ‘I mean that you need n't mention any particulars about your place 
of employment, to people generally. You'll find it better not.’ 

I have not had the pleasure of seeing my employer yet, sir,’ observed Tom, 
putting his week's salary in his pocket, 

* Have n't you?’ said Fips. ‘ No, I don’t suppose you have though.’ 

‘IT should like to thank bim, and to know that what I have done so far, is 
done to his satisfaction,’ faltered Tom, 

* Quite right,’said Mr, Pips, with a yawn. ‘ Highly creditable. Very pro- 


Tom hastily resolved to try him on another tack. 

‘I shal! soon have finished withthe books,’ he said, ‘1 hope that will not 
terminate my engagement, sir, or render me useless.’ 

‘Oh dear no!’ retorted Fips. ‘Plenty to do; pien-ty to do! 
how you go. It’s rather dark.’ 

This was the very utmost extent of information Tom could ever get out of 
him. So it was dark enough in all conscience; and if Mr. Fips expressed 

himself with a double meaning, he had good reason for doing so. 

But now a circumstance occurred, which helped to divert Tom’s thoughts 
from even this mystery, and to divide them between it and a new channel 
which was a very Nile in itself. 

The way it came about was this, Having always been an early riser, and 
having now no Organ toengage him in sweet converse every morning, it 
was his habit to take a long walk before going to the Temple ; and naturally 
inclining, as a stranger, towards those parts of the town which were conspi- 
cuous for life and animation pervading them, he became a great frequenter 
of the market-places, bridges, quays, and especially the steam-boat wharves ; 
for it was very lively and fresh to see the people hurrying away from thei: 
many schemes of business or pleasure; and it made Tom glad to think that 
there was that much change and freedom in the monotonous routine of city 
lives. ; 

In most of these morning excursions Ruth accompanied him. As their 
landlord was always up and away at his business (whatever that might be 
no one seemed to know)at an early hour, the habits of the people of the house 
in which they lodged corresponded with their own. ‘Thus, they had often fin- 
ished their breakfast, and were out in the saummer-air, by seven o'clock, 
After a two hours’ stroll they parted at some convenient point: Tom going to 
the Temple, and his sister returning home, as methodically as you please. 

Many and many a pleasant stroll they had in Covent-Garden Market: snut- 
fing up the perfume of the fruits and flowers, wondering at the magnificence 

of the pine-app es and melons ; catching glimpses down side avenues, of rows 
and rows of old women, seated on inverted baskets shelling peas; looking un- 
utterable things at the fat bundles of asparagus with which the dainty shops 
were fortified as with a breastwork ; and, at the herbalists’ doors, grateiully 
inhaling scents as of veal-stuffing yet uncooked, dreamily mixed up with cap- 
sicums, brown-paper, seeds: even with hints of lusty snails and fine young 
curly leeches. Many and many a pleasant stroll they had among the poultry 
markets, where ducks and towls, with necks unnaturally long, lay stretched 
out in pairs, ready for cooking; where there were speckled eggs in mossy 
baskets ; white country sausages beyond impeachment by surviving cat or 
dog, or horse or donkey ; new cheeses to any wild extent; live birds in coops 
and cages, looking much too big to be natural, in consequence of those recep- 
tacles being much too little; rabbits, alive and dead, innumerable. Many a 

leasant stroll they had among the cool, refreshing, silvery fish stalls, with a 

ind of moonlight effect about their stock in trade, except ng always for the 
ruddy lobsters, Many a pleasant stroll among the waggon-loads of fragrant 
hay, beneath which dogs and tired waggoners lay fast asleep, oblivious of the 
Ppieman and the public-house. But never half so good a stroll, as down 
among the steam-boats on a bright morning. ; 

There they lay, alongside of each other: hard and fast for ever, to all ap- 
pearance, but designing to get out somehow, and quite confident of doing so; 
and in that faith shoals of passengers, and heaps of luggage, were proceeding 
hurriedly on board Little stearnboats dashed up and down the stream inces- 
santly. Tiers upon tiers of vessels, scores of masts, labyrinths of tackle, idle 
sails, splashing oars, gliding row-bvats, lumbering barges ; sunken piles, « ith 
ugly lodgings for the water-rat_ within their mud-discoloured nooks: church 
steeples, warehouses, house-roofs, arches, bridges, men and women, children, 
casks, cranes, boxes, horses, coaches, idlers, and hard-labourers: there thev 
were, all jumbled up together, any summer morning, tar beyond Tom's pow- 
€r of separation. ; 

in the midst of all this turmoil, there was an incessant roar from every 


Be careful 


’ 





packet's funnel, which quite ex and carried out the uppermost emouon 
of the scene. They all appeared to be perspiring and b thering themselves, 
exactly as their passengers did; they never left off fretting and chafing, in 
their own hoarse manner, once ; but were always panting out, without any 
stops, ‘Come along do make haste I’m very nervous come along oh good 
gracious we shall never get there how late you are do make haste I’m oft di- 
rectly come along!’ Even when they had left off, and had got salely out into 
the current, on the sinallest provocation they began again: tor the bravest 
packet of them all, being stopped by some entanglement in the river, would 
immediately begin tofume and pant afresh, ‘Oh here's a stoppage what's the 
matter do go on there I'm in a hurry it’s done on purpose dic you ever oh my 
goodness do go on there !’ and so, in a state of mind bordering on distraction, 
would be las seen dritting slowly through the mist into the summer light be- 
yond, that made it red. 

Tom's ship, however; cr, at least, the packet-boatin which Tom and his 
sister took the greatest interest on one particular occasion ; was not off yet, by 
any means; but was atthe height of itsdisorder. The press of passengers 
was very great; another steam-boat lay on each side of her; the gangways 
were choked up; distracted women, obviously bound for Gravesend, but turn- 
ing a deat ear wo all representations that this particular vessel was about to 
sail for Antwerp, persisted in secreting baskets of retreshinents behind balk- 
heads and water-casks, and under seats; and very great confusion prevailed. 
All at once, a hand upon his sleeve, caused him to look round ; and on his 
right arm Ruth being on his leit, he found their landlord; w his great sur- 
prise. 

He was not so much surprised at the man’s being there, as at his having got 
close to him so quietly and swiftly; for another person had been at hiselbow 
one instant before; and he had notin the meantime been conscious of any 
change or pressure in the knot of people among whom he stood. He and 
Ruth had frequently remarked how noiselessly this landlord of theirs came 
in'o and went out of his own hoose; but ‘Tom was not the less amazed to see 
him at his elhow now. 

‘| beg your pardon, Mr, Pinch,’ he said in his ear. ‘Iam rather infirm, 
and out of breath, and my eyes are not very good. Iam not as young as | 
was,sir. You dont see a gentleman in a large cloak down yonder, with a 
jady on his arm; a lady ina veil and a black shawl; do you?’ 

It he did not, it was curious that in speaking he should have singled out 
from all the crowd the very people whom he described: and sbould have 
glanced hastily from them to ‘Tom, as if he were burning to direct his wan- 
dering eyes. 

‘ A gentleman in a large cloak!’ said Tom, ‘anda lady in a black shaw}! 
Let me see !’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ replied the other, with keen impatience. ‘A gentleman muf- 
fled up from head to foot—strangely muflled up for such a ——— as this— 
like an invalid, with his hand to his face at this minute, perhaps. No, no, no! 
not there,’ he added, following Tom’s gaze; ‘the other way; in that direc- 
tion; down yonder.’ Again he indicated, but this time in his hurry, with his 
outstretched finger, the very spot on which the progress of these persons was 
checked at that moment. 

‘There are so many people, and so much motion, and so many objects,’ 
said Tom, ‘that I find it difficult to—no, | really don’t see a gentleman in a 
large cloak, and a lady ina black shawl. ‘There’s a lady in a red shawlover 
there !’ 

‘No no, no!’ cried his landlord, pointing eagerly again, ‘ not there. The 
other way: the other way. Look at the cabin steps. To the left. They 
must be near the cabin steps. Do you see the cabin steps? ‘There’s the bell 
ringing already! Do you see the steps ?’ 

‘Stay ! said Tom, ‘ you're right. Look! there they go now. Is that the 
gentleman you mean? Descending at this minute; with the folds of a great 
cloak trailing down after him ? 

‘The very man!’ returned the other, not looking at what Tom pointed out, 
however, but at Tom’s own face. ‘ Will youdo me a kindness, sir, a great 
kindness? Will you put that letter inhis hand? Only give him that? He 
expects it. 1 am charged to do it by my employers, but | am late in finding 
him, and, not being as young as I have been, shall never be able to make my 
way on board and off the deck again intime. Will you pardon my boldness, 
and do me that great kindness 1’ 

His hands sh ok, and his face bespoke the utmost interest and agitation, as 
he pressed the letter upon Tom, and pointed to its destination, like the Teimp- 
ter in some grim old carving. 

To hesitate in the performance of a good-natured or compassionate office, 
was not in Tom’s way. He took the letter; whispered Ruth to wait till he 
returned, which would be immediately ; and ran down the steps with all the 
expedition he couldmake. There were so many people going down, so many 
others coming up, such heavy goods in course of transit to and fro, such a 
ringing of belis, blowing-off of steam, and shouting of men’s voices, that he 
had much ado to force his way or keep in mind to which boat he was going. 
But he reached the right one with good speed, and going down the cabin- 
stairs immediately, descried the object of his search standing at the further 
end of the saloon, with his back towards him, reading some notice which was 
hung against the wall. As Tom advanced to give him the letter, he started, 
hearing footsteps, and turned round, 

What was Tom’s astonishment to find in him the man with whom he had 
had the conflict in the field, poor Mercy’s husband. Jonas! 

Tom understood him to say, what the devil did he want; but it was not 
easy to make out what he said; he spoke so indistinctly. 

‘| want nothing with you for myself;’ said ‘Tom, ‘1 was asked a moment 
since togive you this letter. You were puinted out tome, but I didn’t know 
you in your strange dress, Take it!’ 

He did so, opened it, and read the writing on the inside. The contents 
were evidently very brief; not more perhaps than one line; but they struck 
upon him like a stone from a sling. He reeled back as he read. 

His emotion was so different from any Tom had ever seen before, that he 
stopped involuntarily. Momentary as his state of indecision was, the bell 
ceased while he stood there ; and a hoarse voice calling down the steps, inquir 
ed if there was any one to go on shore. " 

‘Yes,’ cried Jonas, ‘I—l am coming. 
man! Come back; come back here.’ 

He threwopen ancther door as he spoke, and dragged, rather than led, her 
forth. She was pale and frightened, and amazed to see her old acquaintance ; 
but had no time tospeak, for they were making a great stir above ; and Jonas 
drew her rapidly towards the deck. 

‘ Where are we going? What is the matter?’ 

‘We are going back,’ said Jonas, wildly, ‘I’ve changed my mind, I 
ean’t go. Don'tquestion me, or I shall be the death of you, or some one 
else. Stop there! Stop! We're tor the shore. Do youhear? We're for 
the shore !’ ; 

He turned, even in the madness of his hurry, and scowling darkly back 
at Tom, shook his clenched hand athim. There are not many human faces 
capable of the expression with which he accompanied that gesture. 

He dragged her up, and Tom tollowed them. Across the deck, over 
the side, along the crazy plank, and up the steps, h> dragged her fiercely; 
not bestowing any look on her, but gazing upwards all the while among 
the faces on the wharf, Suddenly he turned again, and said to Tom with 
a tremendous oath; 

‘Where is he ? 

Before Tom, in his indignation and amazement, could return an an- 
swer to a question he little understood, a gentleman approached Tom behind, 
and saluted Jonas Chuzzlewit by name. He wasa gentieman of foreign ap- 
pearance, with a black moustache and whiskers; and addressed him with 
a polite composure strangely different from his own distracted and desperate 
manner. 

‘Chuzzlewit, my good fellow!’ said the gentleman, raising his hat in com- 
pliment to Mrs. Chuzzlewit, ‘I ask your pardon t wenty thousand times, I 
am most unwilling to interfere between you and a domestic trip of this na- 
ture (always so very charming and refreshing, | know, although I have not 
the happiness to be a domestic man myself, which is the great intelicity of my 
existence :) but the bee-hive, my dear friend, the bee-hive,—will you introduce 
me? 

‘This is Mr. Montague,’ said Jonas, whom the words appeared to ehoke. 

‘The most unhappy and most penitent of men, Mrs. Chuzzlewit,’ pursued 
that gentleman, ‘for having been the means of spoiling this excursion ;— 
but as I tell my friend, the bee-hive ; the bee-hive. You projected a short 
little continental trip, my dear friend, of course ?’ 

Jonas maintained a dogged silence. 

‘May I die!’ cried Montague, ‘but Iam shocked. Upon my soul I am 
shocked. But that confounded ‘bee-hive of ours in the city must be para- 
mount to every other consideration, where there is no honey to be made ;— 
and that is my best excuse. ’ 

Jonas gave hima sinister look, which long lived in Tom’s memory, and 
which he often recalled afterwards. , 

‘1 am sorry te take you away,’ said Montague. 
necessary ? 

With the same dark glance as before, Jonas replied after a moment's 
silence, 

‘The necessity is none of my making. 
self. ; 

He said nothing more. He said even this asif he were bound, and in the 
other’s power, but had a sullen and suppressed devil within him, which he 
could not quite resist. His very gait, as they walked away together, was like 
that of a fettered man; but striving to work out af his clenched hands, knit- 


Give me time. Where's the wo- 


‘Why did you make it 


You have brought it about your- 











ted brows, and fast set lips, was the same imprisoned devil still. 





They got into a handsome cabriolet, which was waiting for them, and drove 
away. 
The whole of this extraordinary scene had passed so rapidly, and the tumy); 
which prevailed around was so unconscious of any impression from it, that 
although Tom had been one of the chief actors, it was like a dream. No one 
had noticed him after they had left the packet. He had stood behind Jonas 
and so near him, that he could not help hearing allthat passed. He had stood 
there, with his sister on his arm, expecting and hoping to have an rtunit 
of explaining his strange share in this yet stranger business. But Jonas haq 
not raised his eyes from the ground; no one else had even looked towards him- 
and before he could resoive on any course of action, they were all gone, ; 

He gazed round jor his landlord. But he bad done that more than onee 
already: and no such man was to be seen ; and Ruth and he were left to wa); 
away, and wonder. 

Had Mr. Nadgett appointed the man who never came, to meet him Upon 
London Bridge, thut morning! He was certainly looking over the pa 
and down upon the steamboat wharf at that moment. It could not have been 
for pleasure ; he never took pleasure. No. He must have had some business 


there. — 
CHAPTER XLL 
MR. JON\S AND IIIS FRIEND, ARRIVING AT A PLEASANT UNDERSTANDING, SET 
PORTH UPON AN ENTERPRISE. 
The office of the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance 
Company being near at hand—and Mr. Montague driving Jonas straigh 
there—they had very litle way to go. But the journey might have been one 


| of several hours’ duration, without provoking a remark irom either: for jt 


was clear that Jonas did not mean to break the silence which prevailed be. 
tween them, and that it was not, as yet, his dear friend’s cue to tempt him injo 
conversation. 

He had thrown aside his cloak, as having now no motive for concealment, 
and with that garment huddled on his knees, sat as far removed from his com. 
panion as the limited space in such a carriage would allow. There was a 
striking difference in his manner, compared with what it had been, within a 
few minntes, when Tom encountered him so unexpectedly on board the packer 
or when the ugly change had fallen on him in Mr. Montague’s dressing-room, 

Not prepossessing in appearance, at the best of times, it may be readily, 
supposed that he was notso now. He had left deep marks of his front teeip 
in his nether lip; and those tokens of the agitation he had lately undergone, 
improved his looks as little as the heavy corrugations in his forehead. By; 
he was self-possessed now; unnaturally self-possessed, indeed, as men quite 
otherwise than brave are known to be in desperate extremities; and when the 
carriage stopped, he waited for no invitation, but leaped hariily out, and went 
up stairs. 

The chairman followed him; and closing the beard-room door as soon as he 
had entered, threw himself upon a sofa. Jonas stood before the window, look- 
ing down into the street; and leaned against the sash; rdsting his head upon 
his arms. 

‘This is not handsome, Chuzzlewit!’ said Montague, at length. ‘Not 
handsome, upon my soul!’ 

‘What would you have me do?’ he answered, looking round abruptly ; 
‘what do you expect? . 

‘Confidence, my good fellow. 
injured tone. 

‘Ecod! You show great confidence in me,’ retorted Jonas. ‘Don’t you? 

‘Do I not?’ said his companion, raising his head, and looking at him, but 
he had turned again. ‘Dol not? Have I not confided to you the easy schemes 
I have formed for our advantage; our advantage, mind; not mine alone; and 
what is my return? Attempted flight!’ 

‘ How do you know that?’ Who said I meantto fly ? 

‘Who said! Come, come. A foreign boat, my friend, an early hour, a 
figure wrapped up for disguise! Who said! If you didn’t mean to jilt 
no he were you there? If you didn’t mean to jiltme, why did you eome 
back ? 

‘I came back,’ said Jonas, ‘ to avoid disturbance.’ 

‘You were wise,’ rejoined his friend. 

Jonas stood quite silent, still looking down into the street, and resting his 
head upon his arms. 

‘Now, Chuzzlewit,’ said Montague, ‘ notwithstanding what has passed, | 
will be plain with you. Are you attending to me, there? I only see your 
back.’ 

‘hear you. Go on!’ 

‘I say that notwithstanding what has passed, I will be plain with you.’ 

“You said that before. And I have told you once, I heard you say it. 
on. 

‘You are a little chafed, but I can make allowances tor that; and am, for- 
tunately, myself in the very best of tempers. Now, let us see how circum- 
stances stand. A day or two ago, I mentioned to you, my dear fellow, that 1 
thought I had discovered : 

‘Will you hold your tongue ?’ said Jonas, looking fiercely round, and glane- 
ing at the door. 

‘Well, well!’ said Montague. ‘Judicious! Quite correct! My discove- 
ries being published, would be like many other men’s discoveries in this hon- 
est w.rld; of no turther use to me. You see, Chuzzlewit, how ingenuous 
and frank [ am in showing you the weakness of my own position! To re- 
turn. 1 make, or think I make, a certain discovery, which I take an early o 
portunity of mentioning in your ear, in that spirit of confidence which I really 
hoped did prevail between us, and was reciprocated by you. Perhaps there is 
something in it; perhaps there is nothing. I have my knowledge and opinion. 
But, my — fellow, you have been weak; what 1 wish to point out to you is, 
that you have been weak. I may desire to turn this little incident to my ac- 
count (indeed, Ido. I'll not deny it) but my account does not lie in probing 
it, or using it against you.’ 

‘What do you call using it against me?’ asked Jonas, who had not yet 
changed his attitude. 

‘Oh!’ said Montague with a laugh. 

‘ Using it, to make a beggar of me. 

‘No.’ 

‘ Ecod,’ muttered Jonas, bitterly. 
does lie. You speak the truth there.’ 

‘I wish you to venture (it’s a very safe venture) a little more with us, cer- 
tainly, and to keep quiet,’ said Montague. ‘You promised me you would; 
and you must. I say itplainly, Chuzzlewit, you must. Reason the matter. 
It you don’t, my secret is worthless to me; and being so, it may as wel! become 
the public property as mine: better, for 1 shall gain some credit, bringing it '0 
light. I want you, besides, to act as a decoy in a case I have already told you 
of. You don’t mind that, [know. You care nothing for the man (you care 
nothing for any man ; you are too sharp; so am I, I hope); and could bear 
any loss of his with pious fortitude. Ha,ha,ha! You have tried to escape 
from the first consequence. You cannot escape it, I assure you. I have shown 
you that to-day. Now, 1 amnot a moral man, you know. I am notthe least 
in the world affected by anything you may have done; by any Jittle indiscre- 
tion you may have committed ; but I wish to profit by it; if 1 can; and to 
a man of your intelligence | make that tree confession. I am not at all sin- 
gular in that infirmity. Everybody profits by the indiscretion of his nel 
bour; and the people in the best repute, the most. Why do you give me this 
trouble 7 It must come to a friendly agreement, or an unfriendly crash. Ik 
must. If the former, you are very little hurt. If the latter—well! you know 
best what is likely to happen then.’ 

Jonas left the window, and walked up close to him. He did not look him 
in the face ; it was not his habit to do that; but he kept his eyes towards him 
—on his breast, or thereabouts—and was at great pains to speak slowly and 
ha in reply. Just as aman in a state of consciousdrunkenness might 

e, 

‘Lying is of no use, now,’ he said. ‘I did think of getting away this mom- 
ing, and making better terms with you from a distance.’ 

‘To be sure! Tobe sure!’ replied Montague. ‘Nothing more natural. 
I foresaw that, and provided against it. But 1am afraid 1 am interrupting 
you. 
‘How the devil,’ pursued Jonas, with a still greater effort, ‘ you made choice 
of your messenger, and where you found him, I'll not ask you. I owed him 
one good turn before to-day. If you are so careless of men in general, as you 
were just now, you are quite indifferent to what becomes of such a crop-tail- 
ed cur as that, and will leave me to settle my account with him in my own 
manner. 

If he had raised his eyes to his companion’s face, he would have seen that 
Montague was evidently unable to comprehend his meaning. But continuing 
to stand before him, with his furtive gaze directed as before, and pausing here, 
enly to moisten his dry lips with his tongue, the fact was lost upon him. » I 
might have struck a close observer that this fixed and steady glance of Jonas * 


Some confidence!’ said Montague, in an 


Go 





‘We'll not enter into that.’ 
Is that the use you mean?’ 


‘ That’s the use in which your account 





was a part of the alteration which had taken place in his demeanour. He 
| kept it riveted on one spot, with which his thoughts had manifestly nothing © 
| do; like as a juggler walking on a cord or wire to any dangerous end, 
| holds some object in his sight to steady him,and never wanders from it, lest he 
| trip. 
Montague was quick in his rejoinder,though he made it at a venture. Ther® 
| was difference of opinion between him and his friend on fief point. Not whe 
| least. . ; 
| «Your great discovery,’ Jonas proceeded, with a savage sneer that got ° 
| better of him for a moment, ‘ may be true, and may be false. Whichever » 
is, | dare say I’m no worse than other men.’ 

‘ Not a bit,’ said Tigg. ‘Nota bit. We're all alike—or nearly so.’ 

(Continued on page 169.) 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
(Continued from page 168.) 

«] want to know this,’ Jonas went on to say ; ‘is it yourown? You'll not 
wonder at my asking the question.’ 

«My own)’ repeated Montague. 

« Ave’ returned the other, gruffly. ‘Is it known to anybody else? Come! 
Don't waver abvut that.’ rac 

‘ No said Montague, without the smallest hesitation. ‘What would it be 
worth, do you think, aniess I had the keeping of it!’ 

Now, tor the first time, Jonas looked athim. After a pause, he put out his 
hand, and said, with a laugh: } 

‘Come! make thingseasy to me, and I’m yours. [I don’t know that I may 
not be better off here, after all, than if I had gone away this morning. But 
nere | am, and bere I'll stay now. ‘Take your oath!’ 


He cleared his throat, for he was speaking hoarsely, and said in a lighter | 


oi Shall I goto Pecksniff? When? Say when! 

‘Jmmediately !’ cried Montague. ‘He cannot be entice? too soon.’ 

‘Eceod ? cried Jonas, with a wild langh. ‘There’s some fun in catching 
that old hypocrite, I hate him. Shall | go to-night?’ : 

‘Aye! Tuis,’ said Montague, ecsiatically, ‘is like business! We under- 
stand each other now! ‘l'o-night, my good fellow, by all means.’ 

‘Come with me!’ cried Jonas. ‘ We must make a dash: go down instate, 
and carry documents, for he’s a deep one to deal with, and must be drawn 
on with an artful band, or he’il not follow. I know him. _As I can't take 
your lodgings or your dinners down, I must take you. Will you come to- 
night : . os , 

His friend appeared to hesitate ; and neither to have anticipated this propo- 
sal, nor to relish it very much. ; 

‘We ca concert our plans upon the road,’ said Jonas. ‘We must not go 
direct to him, but cross over for some other place, and tu_n out of our way to 
see him. i may not want t introduce you, but | must have you oa the spot, 
1 know the man, [tell you.’ 

‘Bul, what if the man knows me ? said Montague, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

‘He know!’ cried Jonas. ‘ Don’t you run that risk with fifty men a day! 
Would your father know it? Did | know you? Ecod, you were another 
figure woen I firstsaw. Ha, haha! I see the rents and patches now! No 
false hair then, no black dye! Yuu were another sort of a joker in those 
days, you were! You even spoke different, then, You've acted the genitle- 
man so seriously since, that you've taken in yourself. if he should know 
you, what dves  matie:? Such a change is proof of your success. You 
know tuat, or you would not have made yourself known to me. Will you 
come ? ‘ ; ; ; 

‘ My good fellow,’ said Montague, still hesitating. ‘I can trust you alone. 

‘Trust ne! Ecod, you may ustme now tar enough. Til try to goaway 
no meore—no more!’ He stopped, and added in a mure sober tone, ‘I can't 
set on without you. Will you come? 
~ «| will” said Montague, ‘if that’s your opinion,” And they shook hands 
upon i. F iy . 

The boisterous manner which Jonas had exhibited during the latter pari of 
this conversation, and which had gone on rapidly increasing with almest 
every word he had spoken; from the time when he looked his honourable 
friead in the face until now; did not subside, but, remaining at its height, 
abided by him. Most unusual with him at any period ; most inconsistent 
with his leanper and constitution ; especially unnatural it would appear in one 
so darkly cireumstanced ; it abided by him. It was not like the etiect of wine, 
or any ardent drink, tor he was perfectiy coherent. It even made him prool 
against the usual influence of sach means of excitement; for, although he 
irank deeply several times that day, with no reserve or caution, he remained 
exactly the same man, and his spirits never rose nor fell in the least observa- 
ble degree. 

Deciding, after some discussion, to travel at night, in order that the day's 
yusiness might not be broken in upon, they took counsel together in reference 
o tue means. Mr. Montague being of opinion that four horses were advisa- 
ble, at all events for the first stage, as throwing a great deal of dust into peo- 
ple’s eyes, in more senses than one, a travelling chariot and four lay under 
orders fur nine o’clock. Jonas did not go home: observing, that his being 
obliged to leave town on business in so great a hurry, would be a good ex- 
cuse for having turned back so unexpectedly in the morning. So he wrote 
a note for his portmanteau, and sent itby a messenger, who auly brought his 
luggage back, with a short nme from that other piece of luggage, his wile,ex- 
pressive of her wish to be allowed to come and see him fora moment. ‘lo 
this request he sent for answer, ‘she had better ;’ and one such threatening 
atiirmative being sulflicient, in defiance of the English grammar, to express a 
negative, she kept away. 

Mr. Montague being much engaged in the course of the day, Jonas bes- 
towed his spirits chiefly on the doctor, with whom he lanched inthe medical 
oflicer’s ownroom. On his way thither, edcountering Mr. Nadgett in the 
outer office, he bantered that stealthy gentleman on always appearing anxious 
to avoid him, and inquired if he were afraid of him. Mr. Nadgett shyly an- 
swered, ‘ No, but he believed it must be his way, as he had been charged with 
much the same kind of thing before.’ 

Mr. Montague was listening to: or, to speak with greater elegance, he 
overheard this dialogue. As soon as Jonas was gone, he beckoned Nadgett 
to him with the feather of his pen, an! whispered in his ear, 

‘ Who gave him my letter this morning ? 

‘My loiger, sir,’ said Nadgett, behind the palm of his hand. 

‘ How came that about?’ 

‘1 found him on the wharf, sir. Being so much hurried, and you notarriv- 
ed, it was necessaryo tdo something It fortunately occurred to me, thatif I 
gave it him myself, I could be of no further use. I should have been blown 
up immediately.’ ; : . 

‘Mr. Nadgett, you are ajewel,’ said Montague, patting him on the back. 
* What's your lodger’s name ?’ 

‘Pinch, sir. Mr. Thomas Pinch.’ 

Montague reflected for a little while, and then asked: 

‘ From the country, do you know ? 

‘From Wiltshire, sir, he told me.’ 

They parted without anotherword. To see Mr. Nadgett’s bow when Mon- 
tague and he next met, and to see Mr. Montague acknowledge it, anybody 
might have undertaken to swear that they had never spvken to each other 
sonfijentially, in all their lives, 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Jonas and the doctor made themselves very com- 
fortable up stairs, over a bottle of the old Madeira, and some sandwiches; for 
the doctor having been already invited to dine below at six o'clock, preferred 
a lightrepast forlanch, It was advisable, he said, in two points of view : 
First, as being healthy in itself. Secondly, as being the better preparation for 
dinner. 

‘ And you are bound fora | our sakes to take particular care of your diges- 
tion, Mr. Chuzzlewit, my dear sir,’ said the doctor, smacking bis lips afier a 
glass of wine,} ‘ for depend upon it, it is worth preserving. It must be in ad- 
mirable condition, sit, perfect chronometer-work. Otherwise your spirits 
could not be so sonesiohin Your bosom’s lord sits lightly on its throne, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit, as what’s-his-name says in the play. I wish he said it ina play 
which did anything like common justice to our profession, by-the-bye. 
There is an apothecary in that drama, sir, which is a low thing; vulgar, sir; 

ut of nature altogether.’ 

Mr. Jobling puiled out his shirt-frill of fine linen, as though he would have 
added, ‘This is what I call nature in a medical man, sir ;’ and looked at 
Jonas for an observation. 

Jonas not being in a condition to pursue the subject, took up a case of lan- 
cets that was lying on the table, and opened it. 

‘Ah!’ said the doctor, leaning back in his chair, ‘I always take ’em out of 
my pockets before leat. My pockets are rather tight. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

Jonas had opened one of the shining little instruments; and was scrutinis- 

ng it with a luok as sharp and eager as its own bright edge. 

‘ Good steel, doctor. Good steel! Eh? 

‘ Ye-es,’ replied the doctor, with the faltering modesty of ownership. ‘One 
Tmaight open a vein pretty dexterously with that, Mr. Chuzzlewit.’ 

‘It has opened a good many in its time, I suppose?’ said Jonas, looking at 
it with a growing interest. 

‘ Nota few, my dear sir, nota few. It has been engaged in a—in a pretty 
zood practice, I believe I may say,’ replied the doctor, coughing as if the mat- 
ter-uf-fact were so very dry and literal that he couldn’t help it. ‘In a pretty 
good practice,’ repeated the doctor, putting another glass of wine to his 

Ips 

‘ Now, could you cut a man’s throat with such a thing as this ? demanded 
Jonas. ° 
_ Oh certainly, certainly, if you took him in the right place,’ returned the 
loctor. ‘It all depends upon that.’ 

__‘ Where you have your hand now, hey ?’ cried Jonas, bending forward to 
-00K at it 

* Yes,’ said the doctor; ‘that is the jagular.’ 

_ Jonas, in his vivacity, made a sudden sawing in the air, so close behind 
“Re doctor's jugular, that he turned quite red. Then Jonas (in the same 
“range spirit of vivacity) burst into a loud discordant laugh. 


‘No, no,’ said the doctor, shaking his head : ‘edge tools, edge tools; never 
play with ’em. A very remarkable instance of the skilful use of edge-tools 
by the way, occurs to mc at this moment. It was a case of murder. | am 
afraid it was a case of murder, committed by a member of our profession ; it 
was so artistically done.’ _ ; 

‘Ave said Jonas. ‘ How was that?’ 

‘Why, sir,’ retarned Joblin, ‘ the thing lies in a nut-shell. A certain gen- 
tleman was found, one morning, in an obscure street, standing upright in an 
angle of a door-way—lI should rather say, leaning, in an upright position, in 
the angle of a doorway, and supported consequently éy the doorway. Upon 
his waistcoat there was one soliiary dropof blood. He was dead, and cold ; 
and had been murdered, sir.’ , , , 

‘Only one drop of blood!’ said Jonas. 

‘Sir, that man,’ replied the doctor, ‘had been stabbed to the heart. Had 
been stabbed to the heart with such dexterity, sir, that he had died instant- 
ly, and had bled internally. It was supposed that a medical friend of his (io 
whom suspicios a'tached,) had engaged him in conversation on some pre- 
tence; had takea him, very likely, by the button in a conversational manner: 
had examined his ground, at leisure, with his other hand; had marked the 
exact spot; drawn out the instrument, whatever it was, when he was quite 
prepared ; and ——’ 

‘ And done the trick,’ suggested Jonas, 

‘ Exactly so,’ replied the doctor ‘[t was quite an operation in its way, 
and very neat. The medical friend never turned up; and, as 1 tell you, he 
had the credit of it, Whether he did ii or not, I cannot say. But having had 
the honour to e called in with two or three of my professional brethren on 
the occasion, and having assised to make a careful examinaiion of the 
wound, I have no hesitation in saying that it would have reflected credit on 
any medical man; and thal, in an unprofessivnal person, it could not buat be 
considered, either as an extraordinary work of art, or the result of a still more 
extraordinary, happy, and favourable conjunction of circumstances.’ 

His hearer was so much interested in this case, that the doctor went on to 
elucidate it with the assistance of his own finger and thumb and waistcoat: 
aad at Jonas’s request, he took the further trouble of standing up in one cor- 
ner of the room, and alternately representing the murdered man and the mur- 
derer; which he did with great effect. The bottle being emptied and the 
story done, Jonas was in precisely the same boisterous and unusual state as 
when they had satdown. If, as Jobling theorised, his good digestion were the 
cause, he must have been a very ostrich, 

Atdinner, it was justthe same; and afler dinner too; though wine was 
drunk in abundance, and various rich meats eaten. At nine o'clock it was 
stillthe same. ‘There being a lamp in the carriage, he swore they would take 
a pack of cards and a bottle of wine; and with these things under his cloak, 
went down tothe door, 

‘Oat of the way, Tom Thumb, and get to bed!’ 

This was the salutation he bestowed on Mr. Bailey, who, booted and wrap- 
ped up, stood at the carriage-door to help him in, 

‘To bed, sir! I’m a going, too,’ said Bailey. 

He alignted quickly, and walked back into the hall, where Montague was 
lighting a cigar: conducting Mr. Bailey with him, by the collar. 

‘ You are nol a going to take this monkey of a boy, are you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Montague, ‘1 am.’ . 

He gave the boy a shake, and threw him roughly aside. There was more 
of his familiar self in the action, than in anything he had done that day ; but 
he broke out laughing immediately afterwards ; and making a thrust at the 
doctor with his hand in imitation of his representation of the medical friend, 
went out tothe carriage again, and took his seat. fis companion followed 
immediately. Mr. Bailey climbed into the rumble 

‘It will be a stormy night ! exclaimed the doctor, as they started. 

To be Continue : 





Kmpertal Pavlianent, 
House of Commons, February 13. 
THANKS TO THE ARMY IN SCINDE. 

Sir R. PEEL moved a vote of thanks to Sir Charles Napier, and the Offi- 
cers and men, English and Sepuy, of his Army, for the gallantry displayed by 
them in the battles of Neeanee and Hyderabad. In doing so Sir Rorerr 
thus reviewed their achievements :—About September, 1842, Sir Charles Na- 
pier was directed to take command of the British Army in Scinde and Beloo- 
chistan. The actual operations in which he was engaged extended over a 
period of time which included between the Ist of January, 1843, and the lat- 
ter end of March in the same year. ‘That period of time included the advance 
upon Khyrpore, and the batile of Meeanee, as well as the batule of Hydera- 
vad. ‘These two bat‘les of Meeanee and Hyderabad were fought ander pecu- 
liar circumstances, In the battle of Meeanee, the first report of Sir C. Na- 
pier made the amount of the forces opposed to the British Army 22,000 men, 
where he reckoned his own forces at 2,500 men; but he [Sir R. Peel] had 
reason to believe that Sir C. Napier had overrated the number of forces he 
commanded, and underrated the strength of the forces to which be was op- 
posed. He believed it would be more consistent with the truth to say that the 
amount of the British tr ops actually under arms was 2,000 men, and the 
forces opposed to them 25,000. He believed that such an estimate would be 
more accurate thanthe numbers that had originally been reported by Sir C. 
Napier.—hear, hear.—The force of the Ameers consisted ot men trained to 
war—ol great natural talent, of desperate resolution, and to whom the fullest 
credit for skill and bravery was given in the despatches of Sir C, Napier. 
That ferce, which might well be stated at 22,000 men, occupied a very formi- 
dable position. It was placed in the dried bed of a stream—in one of those 
waterecourses which, during the inundations of the Indus, were filled with 
water. On the flanks of the enemy were a village and two woods, which, 
like those in that country, were almost impenetrable. Their position, too, 
was defended by 15 pieces of artillery; and against such a force, so posted, 
2,500 men, at the utmost, marched (or the purpose of defending their lives, and 
the credit of their country.—cheers.—In the battle of Hyderabad the force an- 
der the command of Sir C. Napicr wae increased--he had called to his aid 
two or three regiments, In the battle of Hyderabad the British force was esti- 
mated at 5,000 men. No greater proof could be given of the courage and 
resolution cf the Army of the Ameets than that which was mentioned in the 
despatch of Sir C. Napier as inaving occurred on the approach of the British 
Army. ‘The Beloochees gave this prool, which, considered with respect to 
European Armies, corresponded with an actual conflict with the bayonet ; 
afier discharging their firelocks, the Beloochce soidiers rushed from the water- 
course in which they were posted—they made an atiack with their swords and 
their shields, which they used as a substitute for the bayonet.—hear, hear.— 

Nothing could be more decisive than the testimony which Sir Charles Na 
pier gave as to the valour of those to whom he was opposed (hear, hear, 
hear.) He thought that they showed in the choice of their position, and in 
the whole of their operations, that their native valour was supported by con- 
siderable skill. Is these two battles, with such an immense disproportion of 
forces, they foundthat a small band of British soldiers fally maintained the 
character of their country (cheers.) In the first battle, where the disparity 
of forces was the greatest, the British Army consisted but of one regiment 
only of Earopeans; there were three regiments of Sepoys, an’ withthe forces 
there was a small body of native Cavalry. They were to recullect that no 
distinction could be made (and it was most gratifying to him to state this fact) 
in the exhibition of valoar between the Sepoys and Europeaus. Animated 
by the example of their officers,the Sepoys gave in an unequalled degree 
proofs of courage, devotion, and resolution (cheers.) To the men and the 
Officers employed upon that occasion, it was impossible to atuibute too high 
ashare of praise; their merits could not be too highly prized; bet at the same 
time justice required that they should not overlook the great cause of that 

victory, (cheers.) Both the victories of Meeanee and Hyderabad, each of 
them was mainly to be ascribed to the example that was set to all by that 
gallant Officer who was responsible for the event (hear, hear.) It was most 
furtanate that at such a crisis, and under such circumstances, the com- 
mand of the British Army was upon those days committed to one of three 
brothers, who, engrafted upon an ancient stem, by that perfect nobility which 
derived its brightest lustre from an unblemished private character, and the 
highest sense of the purest honour, and whose fame, won by repeated proofs 
of valour in the field of battle, had made their names conspicuvas in the an- 
nals of history (cheers.) They had learned—each of the hers had learn- 
ed~—the art of war under an illustrious Commander. 

Daring the whole of his Miltary campaigns—of which one of them was 
the faithful, the impartial, and the eloquent historian ‘hear, hear)—during the 
whole of those campaigns the exploits of these three brothers were such as to 
entitle them to the gratitude of their country. In almost every action in the 
Peninsula they had given proof of their Military skill and vajour , but in the 
actions of Coranna, of Basaco, and Ciudad-Rodrigo, and during the opera- 
tions of the Pyrenees, none of the gallant British Officers or men were more 
wodigal of their blood in the canse of their country than each of the Office-4 

» whom he alluded (cheers). The Officer who led the command on those 

lays bore a name than which none could be more conspicuous on the bright 
rages in which actions were recorded, whether ot Military or Naval achieve- 
nent, and that gave the details of desperate and successful valour (cheers) 








If they read the accounts of some Naval action, in which, in the course of 
five minutes, with a force wholly unable, except it was directed with skill, to 





cope with the enemy, bat that, animated with the cou which had inspired 
it in several victories, encountered and conquered the , and by which the 
glories of St. Vincent were renewed, and by the moral effect of that lat vie- 
tory a change of dynasty was effected (cheers)— when he read the record of an 
activn like that, they found that the Commander bore the name of Napier 
(loud che ers). Nay, in a more linited and a more circumscribed operation, 
when, in the course of last year, it became of the utmost importance to prove 
to a misguided multitude the inherent sirength of the law, when it was Deces 
sary to show that the civil power was sufficient to counteract the desperate at- 
tempts of the ill disposed, then they had before them the consummate skill and 
valour of a man who attacked hundreds, supported as he was but with six con- 
stables, and captured more of the party opposed to him than be had mea un- 
der his command. [t could not but be satisfactory to think that the man who 
performed this hardy exploit in support of the civil power was cne who bore 
the name of Napier. 

Le said that in the record of hardy and gallant exploits, whether performed 
in the civil, Military, or Naval Service, he was justified in the expression that 
no name could stand more conspicuous than the name borne by the Officer 
who commanded at Meeance (cheers.) He believed that those who bore that 
name were always animated by the example of their predecessors, They 
bore the same shield, they continually exhibited the same cotroge and the 
same resolution inthe good cause, and the motto they bore,‘ Ready, ay, ready,’ 
was, as their motto, indicative of their character, and fully cor: <ponded with 
their devotion, their determination, and their readiness in the cause of their 
country (cheers.) When Sir Charles Napier took the command of the army 
he had attained the age of 62 years. The spirit that animated him was con- 
trolled by Military skill. It was to the example that he set the troops under 
his command, at ing them with confidence, unparalleled confidence in their 
commander, to which they must attribute the success of the actions of Meea- 
nee and Hyderabad. The quality of our actions mainly depended upon the 
character of him who onperinrended and undertook them. ‘The actions per- 
formed by the members of this family might appear to the faint-hearted to be 
foolhardy, and to the superstitious and the eynical as the results of unlooked- 
tor chance; but, however desperate they might seem to the ill-yudging or half- 
informed, they ought to be regarded as to what was the situation, the ex peri- 
ence, and the personal valour of those who brought them to bear. The valour 
of the British Army on the Indus, desperate as its actions might appear if un- 
dertaken by a man of ordinary saind, would still be found :econcilable with 
the coldest calculations of prudence, when undertaken by such @ man as Sir 
C. Napier (hear, hear.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL shertly but heartily seconded the motion. Lord 
HOWICK objected to the vote, because war had not been regularly declared 
against Scinde, and because the whole series of brilliant achievements had 
only occurred ‘by accident.’ He said that in the case of the battle of Navari- 
no, the Government of the day opposed the vote of thanks to Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, when proposed by Sir John Hobhouse ; and it was accordingly with- 
drawn, In that debate the principle was laid down that no officer should be 
thanked for operations in an unrecognised war; and Mr. Huskisson justified 
the withholding of the vote by citing the case of the battle of ‘Toulouse, «hen 
a vote of thanks was withheld trom the Duke of Wellington, on the ground 
that though the Commanders of the hostile armies had been ignorant ot the 
fuct that peace had been agreed upon, nevertheless the engagement was a mis- 
fortune, and nota triumph. In the ease of Scinde there was nodeclaration ot 
war; and, knowing how strong was the love of glory in the mind of a brave 
soldier, could we doubt that Sir Charles Napier, dealing with Oriental princes, 
with their habitual] tendency to dissimulation and procrastination would have 
a powerful inducement to cut the Gordian knot of interminable negotiation, 
and to bring the maiter to a bloody arbitration? Inthe solemn belief that war 
was an ofience to Ged, he was not one who viewed with satisfaction such 
bloody scenes, brilliant though they might be, as Meecanee and Hyderabad, 
The withholding of the vote of thanks might be a great moral lesson to the 
Commanders of our Fleets and Armies, and under that impression, were he 
sure of support, he would move the ‘ previous question.’ But as be was satis- 
fied he did not carry with him the feelings of the House, he would rest con- 
tented with having relieved his own conscience by the performance of what 
had been to him a paintul duty, 

Mr. VERNON SMITH expressed his regret that Sir Robert Peel had not 
taken an opporiunity of expressing a due sense of the services of Major 
Outram, If there existed a technical objection in the fact that, as a political 
resident, he was a civil, and not a Military Offier, still the gallant defence of 
his residence in Hyderabad might have furnished a suiiable occasion for ac- 
knowledging his services, 

Sir HENRY HARDINGE remarked that this very attack on Major Out- 
ram’s residence was a sufficient answer to Lord Howick’'s objection that there 
was no declaration of war in Scinde, Sir Charles Napier, above 60, achieved 
feats which would have broken dow many a younger man; and in his whole 
conduct there was displayed every quality which could adorn public and pri- 
vate life -bravery, humanity, and Christian feeling ; nor could the honour of 
the British Army be in better hands, 

Mr. MANGLES questioned the conduct of Sir C. Napier, who, he thought, 
had net exerted himself to prevent the collision with the Ameers, 

Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS warmly ealogized the Military operations of 
Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, which, he said, outshone the achievements of 
a Clive, a Wellesley, or even the earliest victories of the ‘hero of a hundred 
fights.’ 

Mr. HAWES concurred in opinion with Lord Howick. Though. not 
wishing to detract from Sir C. Napier's Military reputation, he yet telt that 
the conqveror of Seinde was too mach mixed with the equivocal policy by 
which we had acquired it. 

Commodore Sir C. NAPIER gave a sketch of the “feats of arms” of his 
distinguished selative, of a considerable portion of which he had been a wit- 
ness, Atthe battle of Corunna, when leading on the 50th Regiment, in the 
most gallant style, bis General, Sir John Moore, called out to him, and to his 
friend Major Stanhope, who was nearhim, ‘ Well done, my Majors!’ (hear). 
The expression at once stamped him as a hero (hear). On that occasion, when 
he advanced with his reginwnt—and it was the first time he had been under 
fire—he got beyond his men, and was surrounded by a troup of French cav- 
alry—he was struck down by a sword cut on the head -- stabbed in the back— 
received a musket-ball in the leg, and got two ribs broken by a spent shot. 
This was certainly a sufficient dose (laughter). He was taken care ot by 
Marshals Soult and Ney. ‘These distinguished men bore him to their quar- 
ters—had him carefully nursed, and restored him to his country without ex- 
change (loud cheers). Indeed he was sure that no man, either in England or 
France, would rejoice more than the gallant Soult to hear of the late exploits 
of Sir C. Napier (cheers). ‘The following May his gallant relative, although 
his regiment was not in Spain, obtained permission to serve there as an ama- 
teur (a langh). They first heard of him at the passage of the Coa, where he 
had a horse shot under him, At the battle of Busaco he was present, as an 
amateur; he himself [Com. Napier] was there as an amateur we 1A laugh}. 
His gallant relative was shot through the nose, the ball lodging in his jaw, and 
he A Sommodore Napier) carried him off the field (bear, hear, hear]. 

e mentioned this to account for the feelings with which he viewed his 
gallant relative [hear]. He remembered well at Busaco seeing him watching 
the movements of the Army. He was dressed in the uniform of his regiment 
—red, the staff wore blac. He [Commodore Napier] said to him, ‘ You are 
in an exposed position, you will be marked. You had better throw on your 
cloak” He replied, ‘ No, | wear the uniform of my regiment, and in that 
uniform I will stand or fall’ (cheers). He had hardly uttered the words when 
be was wounded [hear]. When he (Commodore Napier] was carrying him 
off the field, he met the Duke of Wellington, and his gallant relative, weak 
and exhausted as he was, yet still with a soldier's ardour burning in his breast, 
took his hat off and cheered his illustrious Commander, remarking at the 
sane time that he could not die at a better moment (hear, hear]. He mani- 
fested the same courage during the infliction of severe physical pain. He held 
him while the ball was being extracted from his jaw, and although he kicked 
as aman might who was having bis tooth drawn [a laugh) he never uttered 
asound [hear]. After recovering from his wound they found him next at the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor, where he escaped for once in his life = laugh]. At 
Cordacia, although he escaped, his two brothers were . His next 
exploits were pertormed under the gallant Admiral Cockburn. Here, to be 
sure, the fighting was not so regular as in the Peninsula, but still there were 
very hard and extraordinary services to be performed. He next served as a 
civil officer in Cephalonia, and no man ever performed more effectual service 
for that country during the time he was connected with it, than Sir C. Napier 
{hear). They next beard of him commanding the Military in a district in the 
north of England, and although he was a ical toa extent [a 
laugh], and in opposition to the government of the day, he conducted the Ar- 
my in the north of England, at a time when the difficulties to be encountered 
were embarrassing the Ministry. in such a manner as to keep the whole of 
his district perfectly quiet [hear]. They must now follow him to India—to 
his last extraordinary expl its in Seinde. He had evinced throughout unbrok- 
en energy, military courage, and sill. He [Commodore Napier] also ap- 
proved as much of the policy he had pursued as of his ‘ fight ies.” 

Lord Howick had institated a comparison between the battle of Navarino 
and those of Meeance and Hyderabad. But the battle of Navarino was 
brought on by the ‘accident’ of the firing of a musket, which brought on 
a genera) ‘ blaze’ from the Fleet. But the accident at Meeanee was on the 





side of the Ameers, who attacked the Residency at Hyderabad, and after the 
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Major Outram at the camp, if Sir Charles Napier bad not fougus 
pagent. = been hanged. Trae. there was no declaration of war;— 
but declarations of war were not the practice now-a-days; we fought with 
China five years without a declaration of war. Seinde was not like Eusupe 
or England; the climate would cut up an Army in a few days; and notnins 
but promptitade saved his gallant relative from being sarrounded by soine oi 
@00 men, and his entire force cut off. Sir C. Napier was blamed for ditlering 
with Maj. Oatram in o inion: but Political Residents were actuated astuch 

ambition as Generals; if the one thought of glory by the sword, the uthes 
was aciuated by that of the pen; and Sir C. Napicr, im relying on his own 
judgment, followed the course which has testified its wisdom in its results. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, not satisfied with Lord Liowick's objec: 
tion without a division, moved the previous questivp, which was seconded by 
Mr. Brotherion. ‘ ; 

After a speech from Lord PALMERSTON, cordially supporting the vote 
of thanks, the House divided—For the voie of thanks, 164; tor the previous 
question, 9; majority, 155, The vote was then agreed to amidst loud cheers. 


{In the House of Lords on the same day a similar inotion was made by the 
Earl of Ripon, when the Duke of Wellington spoke @» follows:) 

The Duke ot WELLINGTON said: My Lords, 1 mast say, afier having 
given the fullest consideration to these operations, that I have never known 
an instance of any Officer who had shown in a higher degree that he posses- 
ses all the qualities and qualifications tu entitle him to conduct great opera- 
tions than Sir Charles Napier has. (Hear, he ar, hear.) He has manilesice 
the utinost disezetion and prudence in the formation of his plans—the ut.uvust 
activity in all the preparations which were necessary to Its success; «atu 
finally, the utmost zeal, gallantry, and science, in carrying it into execution. 
(Hear, hear.) My noble friend, in introducing his motion, mentioned the 
march on Emaun Ghur, and I must say that it is one 0° the most curious 
Military feats of which I have ever perused the details in my life. De 
marched just at the commencement of the hot season—he mar hed through 
the desert with heavy guns—with heavy artillery, transporting all the inate- 
rial of bis army in the most extraordinary manner; and he was enabled to 
take possession ol that place, and to deprive his enemy of that retreat, if be 
should endeavour again to take possession of it. Afler he had reiurned from 
that masterly operation, he collected all the troops immediately at his (is- 

al, and he made all the necessary preparations for whatever position fu- 
ture events might place him in, should he be called upon to engage his enemy. 

Hear, hear.) {tis true that he collected bat few troops, bat he had confi- 
dence in then and in bimself, and they felt confidence in him, and he made a 
most extraordinary attack, which moet completely succeeded, and gained a 
decided victory, having acquired possession ol all the enemies’ guns and ain- 
munition, and everything that could keepthem together as an Army. (tear.) 
Having won this victory, he again tound himeetf in a position in which he 
was liable to be attacked by a fresh and a superior force, He secured tor 
himself not only the fortress of Hyderabad, but also an entren hed position 
on the Indus behind him. He then brought up a rei forcement from Sukkar, 
and thus became the master of a stronger Army than that with which he 
fought his original battle; and, my Lords, I must do him the justice to say, 
that in his operations to effect the junction of this reinforcement, he mani- 
fested all the discretion and ability which is worthy of an officer entrusted 
with the concact of operations of the highest description, (Elear, bear.) When 
joined by this reinforcement he immediately advancedon his enemy, and, as 
stated by my Noble Friend, he attacked him, and the result was another most 
brilliant victory, in the achievement of which he showed all the qualities of 
an excellent general Officer, and the troops under him all those of the bravest 
troops. (tlear,hear.) After this victory he pursued his enemy to his capi- 
tal, Mesrpore, on the borders of the desert. Of this town he took possession, 
and he afterwards entered the desert, with the view of taking possession of 
another post in the desert, which might be likely to afford an asylum to such 
an enemy hereafter. I mention this fact, because in the course of that opera- 
tion an instance occurred, manifesting the confidence repose: in him by his 
Officers, and the devotion with which they served him, tiaving determined 
tg make his attack, he found that the river Indus was rising in his rear, and 
that it might be dificult for him to keep open his communication with Hyder- 
abad, which was also in Lis rear. He determined then, and actually sent or- 
ders that the operations at the siege of Meerpore should be stopped, and he 
directed that the troops should fall back on that town. An Ollicer, who was 
Sir C, Napier’s Aide-de-Camp, rode through the desert, in the hot season of 
the yeur too, no less than forty miles, to let him know what the operations of 
the siege were, and to take his further orders with respect to it, and this Oflicer 
rode back the same day, making together the distance of 80 miles, and restored 
the operations of the siege, and the place was then taken. (Elear.) I men- 
tion this fact, my Lords, because itis a remarkable instance of the confidence 
reposed in Sir ©, Napier by those serving under his command, and of the 
zeaious desire of all in the Army to promote his views in every way, and of 
their anxious desire to co-operate with him, (Hear.) IL bope, my lords, that 
I have said nothing which can prevent your Lordships from unanin ously 
agreeing to this motion. But I will mention another instance, which I hope 
will stiil farther increase your Lordships’ desire to agree to it—itis this. I 
know thaton the morning of the second battle, Sir C. Napier happened to re- 
ceive trom the Governor-General a notification of his approbation of the con- 
duct of the troops at the battle of Meanee, and that this notilication, when it 
was communicated to them, had an influence on the dattle which followed, 
and induced them to endeavour even to surpass their former exertions, (Hear, 
hear.) The question was then pat, and the motion agreed to. 

F bruary 29, 
ENCLOSURE OF COMMON LANDS. 

Lord WORSLEY moved for leave to bring in a bill to facilitate the En 
closure and Improvement of Commons— 

Such enclosures would provide much additional employment for the poor: 
but parties are at present deterred trom attempting them by the expense of 
obtaining separate acts of Parliament; which is very heavy. From a return 
of lands respecting which tithe has been commuted, it appears that of 6,719- 
000 bares of land in England, 1,358 are commen or waste; of 1,898,000 in 
Wales, 502,000 are common; and he cited instances in which waste land 
might profitably be brought into cultivation, His bill would appoint an 
* Enclosure Commission ;’ the machinery of it either embodied in the bill or 
Jeftto Government, In case two-thirds in value of the parties interested in 
commons and lands held incommon should wish to have those lands en- 
closed, and should ata public meeting come to that conclusion, they should 
then apply to the Commissioners to be appointed under this bill. The Com- 
missioners would send down an Assistant-Commissioner to inquire into the 
expediency of making the enclosure, to take into consideratioa the interests of 
all parties that would be affected, to examine the locality, and to have regard 
to the means of recreation for the population. If the Assistant-Commissioner 
came to the opiaion that it would be profitable and advantageous to have the 
enclosure mate, he would so report to the Commissioners; by whoma day 
would be appointed for hearing the claims of parties interested. ‘Then, after 
the different claims had been settled, a draught-award would be prepared, and 
a certain time given to enable parties to object. And he proposed that it one 
fourth of the persons interested did object and petition that House, and should 
give notice of their intention so to do, the Commissioners should not proceed 
with the enclosure until the expiration of six weeks afler the meeting of Par- 
liament. The bill would also provide that the Commissioners should make 
a report twice a-year to the Secretary of State, 

Colonel SIBTHORP opposed the bill, as one of a series of innovations, of 
which the Reform Bill was the first and Railways the worst; and as tending 
to deprive the poor of recreation. Mr. TRELAWNEY, Lord John Man- 
ners, and Mr. Bright, would vote for the motion, in order to consider the pro- 
visions of tLe bill. Mr. Sharman Crawtord altogether opposed, Sir Charles 
Burrell supported it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

—— Oo 


LORD SIDMOUTH, 


On Thursday, the 15th Feb., died, at Richmond-park, Henry Addington 
Viscount Sidmouth, at the advanced age of 87. : 

The life of this nobleman may be summed up in few words. His father 
was an eminent physician, through whose practice in the family of the cele- 
brated Chatham the path of distinction was smoothed to the son. He was, 
in iruth, raised to as elevateda rank in the State as his abilities could well! 
susiain, After having been for some time the undistinguished member for 
Devizes, he was made Speaker of the House of Commons by Mr. Pitt. That 
he discharged the duties of that eminent office with amenity is undoubted ; but 
it is still matter of uncertainty whether extraordinary talents, great constitu- 
tional principles, and extensive learning are necessary for it, Of all these 
he had perhaps as much as was usually wanted—per regutie, nec supra: to 
difficult situations and trying crises he was obviously une qual. When Mr 
Pitt retired from office upon a feeling that personal enmity existed against 
him in the bosom of the new French ruler, he put Mr. Addington im his place. 
The peace of Amiens followed ; and a speedy war soon followed the peace 
The demands requisite upon talent and energy on the renewal of such fearful 
hostilities, Mr. Addington obviously could not meet. A coolness had for 
some time arisen between himself and Mr Pitt, who during his own absence 
from lace afforded butslender and suspicious aidtoan Administration which 

ugh of his own creation, he could net hold in the highest esteem. ‘The! 
aprane up @ variety of intrigues, upon which we sha! ‘1 o:Jilate here. iz 

ook $ €pigrams against the falling and fallen Munister will be remem 
bered after the more ephemeral productions have perished aad are turgotien 





———- —_——— 


Mr. Pixt, however, found himself unable to displace his own nominee, with- 
out the aid of the Grenville and the Fox panies. The three united; and Mr. 
Addington having no larger a majority than 37 upon a Government measure, 
resigned, andthe King gave Lisa a peerage, having some time before “nted 
his son to the clerkship of the Pells—a lucrative sinecure, which the father | 
declined in favour of the son. sd 

The union between Mr. Adding on, now become Viscount Sidmouth, and 
Mr. Pitt, was renewed in the same year. Mr. Pitt had ‘earned that his near- | 
er and dearer friend, Lord Melville, was in some risk, from the report of the 
Commission of Naval Inquiry. He had, therefore, need of Lord Sidmouth’s 
assistance, ‘Ihe assistance asked oa the one side anc promised on the other, 
gave satistaction toneiiher. [It was, in truth, hollow and uncertain. Much 





plunder, and neither were satisfied. An anonymous paper war was kept up 


places; and the Addingtonians, who for a time also had sipped the sweets, 
could not fi-d wherewithal to satisfy their fresh and craving appetites; and | 


out of office. 


their call to power, Lord Sidmouth was made Privy Seal. ( 
new allies were of too potent and lofty a character to think much of the Ad: 
dingtonian clique ; to not halfa dozen of whom did they apart office. It is 
obvious, then, that not mach cordiality existed here. Mr. Fox and Lord 


united with the King on this question, felt surprise, and was, perhaps, at last 
justly taught to appreciate his own unimportance, whe n he found that he was 
neither asked by the retiring parties to go out with them,with whom he differedon 
this question ; nor commanded by the King, with whom he agreed upon it, to 
remain. He, therefore, went outtoo. A few years atterwards he once more 
held the seals of office, being appointed Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, during ten years of the Administration of Lord Liverpool. He fi 
nally left office in 1822, as was imagined indecd— 

“To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

“ And keep the flame from wasting, by repose.” 


he has taken no partin public aflairs. In that imterval he married for his sec- 
ond wite the daughter of Lord Stowell, a lady of matureage, and the widow of 
a gentieman of the name of Townsend. by his first wile he has several chil- 
dren 

In private life he has been esteemed an amiabie and kind-hearted gentle- 
man, ‘The chief ciicumstances which dragged him into public life have been 
noticed above. He did no great harm as a statesman: his nature would 
have revolted at it ; and he was incompetent to effect much good. He has 
long ceased from being known—almost from being remembered—in the po- 
litical world. His family must regret in him a kind father and friend : the 
few other friends whom he has left imust heave a sigh at his departure, feeling 
that iteannot be long before they follow him to “that undiscovered country 
from whose bouwrn no traveller e’er returns.” — Times, 

— 
SIR CHARLES METCALF’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF 
THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 
To Ture House or Assematy or New Baunswick :— 

Gentlemen :—I receive with the highest satisfaction your Loyal and Patri- 
otic address, and thank you cordially fo: the assurance which it conveys of 
your determination to upuiold me in maintaining the Prerogative of the Crown, 
against the allempt of certain Members of the late Executive Council of Can- 
ada, to extore stipulations which would have prostrated the Authority of 
Her Majesty’s Goverament, and destroyed Monarchical Institutions in this 
Province. : Wed 

It is the peculiar advantage of the Brilish Constitution, that the Honour 
and Digoity of the sovereign are in unison wit the Rights and Liberties 





, of the Subject, and that no true ériend of the People seeks the degradation of 

| the Crown. 

I hail the sentiments expressed in your Address with the greater gratifica- 
tion, because I am sensible that they are poured forth from British Hearts, 
which would resist any invasion of the Liberties of the People, as firmly as 

| they now reprobate a daring attack on the Royal Prerogative; and | should 
|receive with shame the support which you aflord, were 1 not conscious 
that in defending the Prerogative of the Crown, I am no less resolved to up- 
hold the Rights of the Subject, and to maintain inviolate the Institutions 
established in this Province, with an anxious desire to see them accomplish 
the weliare of the community. C.T. METCALFE. 


SuNtmary, 


Lying seems a matter quite understood andagreed upon am ngst the inhabi- 
tants ol Barbary; when an European ambassador once remonstrated with the 
Emperor of Morocco for violating a weaty which he had lately made, ‘ Dost 
thou think I am a Christian,’ replied the Emperor, ‘that I should be a slave 
to my word ?’—Lard’s Algiers and Barbary. 

Curious Onicin or «4 Lone anp Broopy War.—When Louis the Seventh, 
to obey the injunctions of his Bishop, cropped his hair and shaved his beard, 
Eleanor, his consort, found him with this unusual appearance very ridiculous 
She revenged herself as she thought proper, and the poor shaved king obtain- 
edadivorce. leanor then married the Count of Anjou, a‘terwards our 
Henry the Second. She had for her marriage dower the rich provinces ot 
Poitou and Guienne—and this was the origin of those wars which for three 
hundred years ravaged France, and cost the French three millions of men; 
all of which probably had never occurred, had Louis not been so rash as to 
crop his head and shave his beard, by which he became so odious in the eyes 
of Queen Eleanor.—WL' Israel's Curiositicsof Literature. 

Hunger anp Stone Watis.—There are stil} to be seen in Calais two good 
houses, on thetop ot which are figures of a cat and aduck; one of them hav- 
ing been sold for the former, and the other (at least the original sites of each) 
for the latter, during the investment of the town by Edward the Third, in 
1346. Here was the adage verified, of hunger breakingthrough stone walls. 

A Minitary Herowe.—“IT remember we had a virago attached to the 
Grenadiers through the whole of the Peninsular war. She was in strength 
and stature equally remarkable; and, though a brigand in conduct and ap- 
pearance, sill a corner of the heart was womanly. Amid the rolling musket- 
ry, Big Mary would plunder the dying and the dead without compunciion, 
while the next day she would travel thitty miles of country to procure a rabbit 
or a towilor a wounded Oincer, Four lieze lords she buried during the cam- 
paign —two husbands exiting on the field, and the other twain in hospital, 
sedulously attended night any day to the last, by this wild, but warm-hearted 
personage. Inevery action where the colours of the gallant—th were uncased, 
Mary was fearlessly under fire; and, whether advancing or retreating though 
the ford was deep, the night dark, and the weather desperate, she was always 
jat the head of the Grenadiers. All and every peril she outlived; and 
when the Regiment embarked in the Garonne, Mary quitted France witha 
fine child, a fih husband, and (as it was said and believed) more than a thou- 
sanddollars. I met her years allerwards, the owner of a public-house in the 
South of Ireland, aad, for the fifth time, a widow. 

‘TU niver marry again, Ma). O'Flagherty!’ said the mourner; ‘not but I have 
had offers from two pensioners and a police-sergeant. But me, that never 
even listened toa light-bob, and wouldn't touch a battalion man with the 
tongs '—me, with my fourslashiog husbands stretched, the Lord knows where, 
| in the Peninstwla, and Tom Carrigan, the last one, snug in the churchyard of 
Kilimain! Me marry one of the King’s bad bargains, a flat-footed Militia-man, 
or a pig-driver of a polee! Be this vargin hand, Major jewel, out of respect 
to the dead, I'll never crook a knee before a priest or parson wid the face of 
clay that’s under six feet two—nor take a man, Major asttore, that’s not able 
to thrash me when | desarve it.’ 

Sr. James’s Patace.—The noble suite of apartments forming the State 
Rooms of St. James’s Palace have been completely and splendidly furnished 
and embellished. As the Drawing Rooms and Levees of her Majesty are in- 
variably held in these elegant Saloons, these celebrated re-unions of rank, 
teauty, and fashion this season, wi!l be superior to any held since the acces- 
sion ot George the Fourth. The appearance of the Throne Room is truly 
magnificent. The hangings of the throne are composed of rich crimson silk 
velvet, superbly embroidered, and decorated with gold lace. The window 
curtains and draperies in the Queen’s Closet and the Throne Room are made 
of ‘ Tissue de Verre,’ a splendid damask, recently invented. The draperies 
are very tastelully designed and arranged, and interspersed with crimson 
velvet. The seats are covered with crimson silk velvet, and trimmed with 
gold lace. The throne, the throne chair, and stool, and ail the richly carved 
window cotnices, mouldings, picture and glass frames, the pier tables, sofas. 
ind chairs, and the general furniture, have been newly gilt. The floors 
throughout the State Apartments are covered with carpets of the Wilton 
manufacture, having the arms of England appropriately placed at the cor- 
aers. It gives us great pleasure to add, that the whole of the beautiful dam- 
asks, brocades, and velvets, are of British manufaciure, having been made 
*xpressly by the Spitalfields weavers during the winter, and may safely chal- 
enge comparison with any similar productions on the Continent. } 

Government Contract ror New Sreamers,—A circular has beea issued 
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coldness ensued. ‘The underlings of both parties struggled for their share of has also determined on the same course. ‘The Penelope, 22, steam 


In this tranqnil state it has been indeed long preserved. For the last 20 years ' 


by the Lords of the Admiralty to the chief of our engineers, to send in before 
the 5th of next month, tenders for four new steamers, two of the first andt 
of the second class. ‘The weight of the machinery, inclusive of the boiler 
filled with water, is to be 350 tons for the first class, and 300 tons for the 
cond. The first class coal chambers are to be capable of holding 400 ian 
coal, and for the second 350, taking each ton at 48 cubic feet. After Ziviy “ 
variety of necessary directions, the invitation to the engineers conclndes b 
stating that those tenders, hewever, which place engines of sufficient power j 
a space less than 54 and 50 feet, and give the largest stowage of coals will be 
preterred. . 
The government has resolved to adopt the most active measures to 


ut 
end to the traffic in slaves on the African coast, and the French goy oh = 


‘ment 
-tnigate, 


: . - ; ~ ; | Captain W. Jones, and the P/ometheus, Lieutenant-Commancer W. \y J 

by these dependents, which tended to embitter their chiefs. The Piltites, | G Paseo, and two or three other steamers, are about to be despatched to the 

who had jong known the eweets of office, could not retain all their coast of Africa, which they will scour in those latitudes where this Nefarious 
| traffic is carried on. The smaller steamers will go up the rivers and exam. 


ine e ery inlet and creek where it is possible for any slaver to be concealed 
’ 


within a twelvemonth Lord Sidmouth, with three or four retainers, was again and the search along the coast will be so minute that it will be impossible i 


any Vessel to escape the vigilance of the squadron. The Frenen steamers 


. : ve P Seengtile narte 1 Sie de - - . - “r 
Lord Sidmouth no v joined the Pox and Grenville party. Mr. Pitt's death are being equipped for similar service on the African coast, and there will he 


followed; and on the continued coalition of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, and | the most cordial co-operation between the French and English cruiser. 
Lord Sidmouth’s | 


; . = ; L in 
every plan resorted to for the effectual suppression of the slave trade. Six iron 
| steamers, of 250 tons each, are being built by contract for the use of govern. 


j ment, as despatch boats. Messrs. Ditchborne and Mare, of Blackwall, are 
| constructing three of them, and the remaining three are being constructed 


Grenville retired within fifleen months, in consequence of the ir endeavouring | Messrs. Robert Napier and Co., of Glasgow. ¥ 
to bring in the Catholie Ermanecipation Bill; and Lord Sidmouth, who was | 


Wiit Forcertes.—Some years ago, an attorney of the name of Hyte 
lived in the west of England, Barnstable, we believe, who far exceeded the 
| present torgers in adroitness and wickedness. On one occasion he was foe. 

quested by a married man to make a will in favour of his brother, at which 
his wile complained to Hyte, who told her he would make all right for her 

and trust to her liberality. He prepared two wills—one in favour of the 
| brother, and another bequeathing the property to his wife. The first was 
| read over tothedying man; but before it was signed by the testetor and wit. 
| nesses, he rang the changes, so that the widow became the sole object of his 
| bounty. The brother suspected foul play and fraud, but could not prove jt, 
\ Hyte afterwards obtwined large sums from the widow, whom he kept in con. 
stant dread of an expose, which, however, did not take place until she, on her 
death-bed, contessed the whole, declaring that she had never enjoyed an hour's 
{ peace since the foul transaction. The last among many acts of forgery whieh 
this villain committed, was that of the will of a person at Exeter. A’ gentle. 
man, possessed of large property. was like to die, and Eyte ingnired of the 
wife whether he had made a will in her favour? She replied, ‘She was 
fearful he had made no will.’ He said he would prepare one, and trust to 
her generosity. He called the next day, and was told it was too late, for the 
man had just expired. He said he had brought a witness with him, and 
would manage it. They went to the bed-side and read over the wil! tothe 
corpse, and having dune so, he caughta live fly, which he put into the mouth 
of the dead man, and took his hand and guided it to sign the document, and 
the witness declared that he had heard the will read to the deceased, who 
signed it while life was in him (alluding to the live fly.) The validily of the 
will, which was so much at variance with the expressed sentiments of the tes. 
tator in the latter period of life, was disputed, but no positive proof was man- 
ifested of the nelarious transaction, until at length, partly by tbreats, and 
more particularly trom the accusation of conscience, the widow and subseri- 
bing or altesting witness made a full confession, and being admitted as wit- 
nesses for the Crown, the scoundrel Hyte was convicted and executed in the 
year 1797.—Sh« rborn Journal. 


MARRIED.—At the Methodist Episcopal church in Forsyth st..on Tuesday the Qnd 
inst , by the Rev Herman Bangs, Geo. E Belcher, M. D., to Miss Elizabet')® , daugh- 
ter of 'ne. Harper, all of this city. 

DIED. At Bermuda, on the 2% ult WV. TUCKER Esq., of New York, ged 37. 

At Havana, Cuba,onthe sth Feb. COLIN McDONALD, E-q , of the firm of C. Me 
Denald & Co, of Cleveland, Ohio, aud late of Gananoque, Canada aged 47 years 


Exchange “at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2. 
a eed ot) . TPM 4% 
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THE IRISH DEBATE. 

There is one thing pretty evident from the result of the debate on Ireland, 
and that is, that the opposition have gained nothing by it. Not one singie act 
of injustice, or oppression towards Ireland could be fixed onthe Conservative 
Government; on the contrary, it was made plain, that they had carried fore 
bearance to ithe utmost verge, under circumstances of the highest aggravation, 
Even the allegations brought forward by the Opposition, of unfairness in the 
conduct of the State Trials—a point on which Englishmen are particularly 
sensitive—were triumphantly refuted. Sir G. Grey, a Whig, gave up the 
charge of packing the jury as untenable, and the circumstance, so much 
talked of, that 25 names had been dropped by accident,—or if by design, that 
it was through the connivance of a Roman Catholic functionary—was shown 
to be of the utmost insignificance. 

Itis very clear that the grievances of Ireland, real or assumec—'heir proper 
remedy, 1f remedy be possible—and the intended measures of Government in 
relation to that country, have not formed the principal features of the debate. 
Nor isthis, perhaps, matter of surprise. The policy of Ministers, hencefor- 
ward, must necessarily be controlled, to a considerable extent, by the opposi- 
tion or support of those who have hitherto ever seen fil to assume an an- 
tagonistical position to the Government; but certain it is, that the will 
isnot wanting—nay, that the most ardent desire is felt, to meliorate the phy- 
sica] condition of Ireland, and give her a full share of every real advantage 
possessed by the other portions of the Empire; that the most lavish expendi- 
ture of money would be gladly made to develope her large internal resources, 
and instil inte her people habits of industry and peace ;—that even on the sub- 
ject of religion, the utmost concessions would be made, consistent with the 
preservation of the Protestant church, and the integrity of the United King- 
dom. ‘ 

As tor repeal, the term is unknown in the House of Commons. No one 
radical or republican—which latter name, rather a novel one in the vocabu- 
lary of English politicians, we see is applied to Mr. Josep Hums—has ven- 
tured to lisp it. To the overthrow of the Protestant church, however, Lord 
Howick, a son of Lord Grey, stands pledged in case of his becoming minis- 
ter, which we may therefore saf*ly predict he never will; but we have it, 0B 
the authority of three cabinet ministers, namely, the first Lord of the Treasury, 
the Home and Colonial Secretaries, that so long as they are in office andas far as 
depends on them, the Protestant church in Ireland isto be secured in its actual 
position. Sir Ronert Pret has expressed himself most emphatically on this 
point ; “So far as national compacts can have force, he says, that compact 
does exist for the maintenance of the established church in Ireland ;”” and be 
cites in support of his assertion the authority of EpmMconp Burks, Grattan, and 
Lord Picnkerr. The dying bequest of Grattan to his country, was a prayet 
“that the removal of the Catholic disabilities might be combined with that 
which he thought essential, namely, the maintenance of the Protestant Church 
of Ireland.” 

Not a single expression of opinion, as far as we have been able to discov- 
er, has been made in any leading London Journal, as to the course the Gor- 
ernment intend to pursue, in regard to passing sentence on Mr, O'Connell, of 
carrying it into execution. Is it, that it is believed some measure of compro- 
mise with him, is in contemplation? It may be so, and if it can be effected, 
so ariently do we desire the restoration of tranquillity to Ireland, that we 
might acquiesce, though we should still deplore that a single individual 
has been allowed to acquire a position, which places it in his power to ne- 
gociate as to the manner in which the functions of government shouid be 
exercised over an integral part of the British Empire. 








THE NAVY. 

Coxmopore Napier has brought forward in the Commons his annual 
scheme for a reform in the constitution of the Board of Admiralty. He -om- 
plained that promotion was too slow in the Navy, that Masters ranked - 
low Lieutenants, whilst, said he “a Master from his experience was eligib¥® 
t> be made a Commander to-morrow and a Lieutenant might just have dee® 
released from his mother’s apron-strings.” He next censured the building 4 
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t. Capt. Symonds, he observed, deserved great credit for the changes | 
he had introduced in the system of ship-building, “but he had his erotchets 
like other men, and unless controlled he would destroy every ship is “ 
Navy.” Then he complained that the Penelope frigate, recently lengthen d 
and adapted to carry steam, was a failure, and pointed out other cireum- 
stances in connection with the Navy, which he conceived requived correction. 
Mr. Sypncy Huazenr, Secretary to the Admiralty, replied to the Commo- 
dore. He said he did not see what was to be gained by a change in the Board 
of Admiralty ; at present there was a responsible officer at the head of each 
department ; there was a fair day's work for each but not more, though, in 
case of war, he adimitied an increase might be necessary, As to masters, they 
had been made commissioned officer, and some had been promoted lieuten- | 
ants. With regard to the building of ships, the Board had now no less than 
nineteen experimenial vessels in the course of construction, by different indi- 
viduals. He read letters from the officer commanding the Penelope, showing 
that she fully answered all the expectations formed of her. This vessel, by 
the bye, is now on her voyage to the coast of Afiica, where it is expected her 
services in suppressing the Slave Trade will be very efficient, as she could 
blockade rivers, the currents of which prevented sailing vessels keeping their 
staiions. i 
On moving the Navy estimates, which included a vote of 36,000 mea and 
2,000 boys for the Naval Service, the Commodore, aided by Cap'ains Pechell | 
and Rous, again animadverted pretty severely on many facts connected with 
the Navy. Captains of frigates, he said, did not like carrying Governors 
about, and he had no doubt that this was the cause the Capiain of the War- 
spite had left his ship. We are happy to close this imperfect allusion to a 
very interesting debate—which we have not space to give at len.th today— 
bya remark of Admiral Donnas made dur ing its continuance—* we had 
1,000 mecrhant steamers, 250 of which carried thirty-two-pounders, a force 
which would overcome the combined fleets of the rest of the world.” 





SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND THE ARMY ON TILE INDUS 

In our columns of to-day will be found the debate which took place in the 
House of Commons, on passing a vote of thanks to Sir Charles and his 
army. Our readers will be strack with the recital by Sir R. Peel, of the 
many heroic acts performed by the General in different parts of the world, 
all of which was confirmed by his gallantyrelative, the Commodcre, 

Appended to this debate, are the remarks of the Duke of Wellington in the 
Lords, where a similar motion for thanks had been offered. The Duke, it 
wil be observed, pronounces Sir Charles Napier to be a man possessed of all 


| body. 


| leaving two sons and three daughters 
| third Lord Napier, and being a mar of integrity and honour, was highly es- 





the qualities necessary for a general officer; that is to say, capable of 
manceuveling armies upon a large scale, and equal to any emergency he 
may be placed in. Undaunted courage and bravery compose but a small } 
part of the requisites for forming a good genera]; he must be endowed with | 
mental qualities of the highest order, or his combinations will never be pe 
fect. Combination, or the power ot bringing about favourable coincidences 
at a given moment, and securing unity of action in all parts of the plan, is 
the chief ingredient in a man who is to move large masses on a grand scale ; | 
but to this must be added sagacity, penetration, quickness of perception, de- 
cision and high moral courage—comprising, in fact, all the higher qualities 
of the human mind. 

Nature is too choiee in her gifts to bestow all these endowments on the same 
person very frequently, and we have consequently many brave, active, and 
gallant oflicers, but in comparison few Generals. The “ Subaltern in Ame- 
rica,’ who described the chief military operations which took place on the 
Atlantic coast in the war of 1812-15, states a remarkable fact in regard to this 
subject. He informs us that when Gen. Ross advanced with his division 
upon Washington, he selected a smail but efficient body of men, and these he 
formed into a sort of little army, consisting of an advance, a main body, and 
areserve. ‘This army ia miniature he entrusted, if we recollect aright, to 
Col. Thornton, who was directed to keep well in advance, and to aet as emer- 
gencies miglit require. The plan was found to be highly advantageous to an 
army advancing into a country intersected with forests, and but liule known 
to the invaders ; for if Col. Thornton found his little advance of about 150 
men, hard pressed, it either fell back or was supported by his main body and 
reserve, and thus maintained himself until supported by Gen. Ross and the 
army. Col. Thornton performed his part admirably, for he possessed many 
of the qualities required of a general officer. He was at last wounded, and so 
difficult did Gen. Ross find it to replace him with another officer of equal abi- 
lities, that he broke up the little army which had been so useful, and sent the 
different detachments which composed it back to their respective regiments. 

Our readers, who are curious in such matters, will find this account in some 
of the earlier volumes of the Aldion. 

There are three Napiers, brothers, in the British army; Sir Charles, who 
commands on the Indus, Sir George, who is at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the historian. Sir Charles the Commodore, radical, and member of parliament 
for Marylebone, is the cousin of the three brothers, and the greatest “ fire- 
eater of the whole. i 

During the glowing eulogy passed by Sir Robert Peel on Sir Charles and 
the Commodore, the latter was so overpowered that he shed tears. It was, 
indeed, a proud moment both for him and his family. We subjoia from a 
London paper some account of their noble ancestry. 

THE NAPIER FAMILY. 
** And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 
Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne, 
Hence his high motto stands revealed, 
* Ready, aye ready,’ for the fiela.”"—SCOTT.” 

The present peer of this title is descended by the male line from Sir Fran- | 
cis Scott, of Thirlestane, Bart., who, in 1699, married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Margaret, Baroness Napier, the descendant and representative 
of Sir John Scott, of Thirlestane, in Berwickshire,who flourished in the reign 
of James V., and possessed the estates of Thirlestane, Gamescleugh, &c., 
lying upon the river of Ettrick, and extending to St. Mary’s Loch, at the head 
of Yarrow. It appears that when James had assembled his nobility and their 
feudal retainers a: Fala, with the purpose of invading England, and was, as | 
is well known, disappointed by the stubborn refusal of his peers, this Baron 
alone Geclared himself ready to follow the King wherever he should lead. 
The issue of the battle which ensued, in the vicinity of Solway Moss, is also 
well known ; the whole Scottish army was either taken or dispersed, and it is 
said that this disastrous event hastened the King’sdeath. In memory of his 
fidelity, James granted to his family a coat of arms entitling them to bear a 
border of tleurs-de-lis, similar to the treasure in the Royal arms, with a bun- 
dle of spears for the crest; mottlo— Ready, aye ready.’ 

‘ His ready lances, Thirlestane brave 
Arrayed beneath a banner bright. 
The treasured fleur-de-luce he claims, 
‘To wreathe his shield, since Royai James, 
Encamped by Fala’s mossy wave, 
The proud distinction grateful gave 
For faith ’mid feudal jars.’ 

Of the Napier family, John de Napier had considerable possessions of 
lands in Dumbartonshire, about 1280; and, as a baron of the shire, was forced 
to swear fealty to Edward I. in 1296. He died in the reign of Robert Bruce, 
leaving issue, William, father of John, who was employed in several nego- 
tiations with the Courtof England, and had possession of fifty marks sterling 
a-year settled on him for life in 1368. William, his son and heir, was gover- 
nor of the Castle of Edinburgh, 1401; and dying soon after, left issue, Alex- 
ander, who made a figure in the reign of James L., and was Provost of Edin- 
burgh, 1437. He acquired the lands of Merchiston, which afterwards became 
the chief tile of his family. His son, Sir Alexander, was in great favour 
with James t1., and was appointed a Comptroller uf Scotland in 1450. He 
made a pilgrimage to Canterbury in 1451, for which he obtained a safe con- 
duct. He was appointed a Vice-Chancellor of Seovland, and one of the am- 
bassadors extraordinary to the Court of England in 1461 and 1464. His son 
and heir, John, was Provost of Edinburgh in 1484. He was succeeded by 
his son, Sir Archibald, and again by his grandson, Sir Archibald Napier, of 
Merchiston, who fell in 1513, 

‘In that stern strife and carnage drear 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 
Where shiver'd was tair Scotland’s spear, 





And broken was her shield.’ 





His son was also slain at the battle of Pinkie, in 1547, whica was equall 
disatrons to the Scots. Sir Archibald, eldest son, was in great favour wit 
James VL. who first conferred knighthoud on hii, and then made him Mas- 
ter of the Mint. He died 1608, His son and heir, John Napier, of Merehis- 
ton, stands high on the roll of fame. His great learning, and surprising ge- 


' . : P . . " 
nius for matbematics, have immortalized him, for his Leveritams, and other 


works can never be forgotten. Hume says, “ The title o: Greet Men is more 
justly due to him than any other whom his country has produced.” He died 
1617,and was succeeded by his eldest son,Sir Archibald, whom James VI. a 

pointed one of his Privy Council; and in 1622, made wreasnrer-depute, ove of 
the judges of the Court of Session, and lord justice clerk. On the accession 
of Charles I. he was continued in these offices, and raised to the peerage by 
the title ofLord Napier, of Merchiston, 1627, to him and the heirs made of his 
He died at Fincastle, in Athol, 1645. He was a man of the most un- 
blemished life and character, yet the Covenantets threatened to have bim for 
feited after his death ; but on his friends paying them 50002. it was prevented 
Archibald, his only son, became second Lord Napier; and was also a steady 
adherent to the Royal cause. He retired to Holland, where he died in 1660, 
Archibald, eldest son, sneceeded as 


teemed by Charles Il. Being unmarried, he resigned his estate and honours 
into the King’s hands, and obtained a new patent, with the former precedency, 


| extending the peerage to heirs female, and the other heirs contained in the 
| settlement of the estate, on condition of carrying the name and arms of Na- 


pier. The patent isdated Feb.7,1677. He diced a bachelor, 1683. ‘The hon 
our devolved on his eldest sister’s son, Sir 'T. Nichol-on, of Carnock, who be 
came fourth Lord Napier ; he also died a bachelor, 1686, The peerage then 


| iellto Margaret, youngest sister, wile of John Brisbane, Esq , Secretary to the 


Royal Navy, and resident from Charles I. to the court of France, by whom 
she had John, the Master of Napier, who was bred to the navy, and appeared 
tohave a great genius for that service, but died on board the Deptford-man- 
ol-war, on the coast of Guinea, in 1704, without issue, by which event the re- 
presentation devolved on his sister Elizabeth. ‘This lady married in 1699, 
William, son and heir of Sir Francis Scout, of Thirlestane, Bart., and after 
her brother’s death, was designed Mistress of Napier. She died in 1705, and 
her mother, Baroness Napier, dying in 1706, the honour devolved on ber grand 
son, Francis Scott, son of the said Hlizabeth, who thus became fifth Lord Na 
pier. Having now arrived at the junction of the families of Napier and Scot, 
it is not ny intention to enumerate the other meribers of the family up to the 
late Lord High Commissioner to the Celestial Empire. Asa noble tamily, 
itis, perhaps the most distinguished for talent of any in Scotland; and even to 
the present day, there is no family in the three kingdoms that has produced 
three individuals equally distinguished tay talent, naval and military skill, 
courage and enterprise. —Landon pp 


CANADA. 

Not long since in adverting to the important services rendered by Sir Charlee 
Metcalfe to the Crown of England, by his manful resistance to the schemes 
of the revolutionary party, we expressed an opinion that the Queen's Govern 
ment would be doing a gracious act by raising this distinguished man at once 
to the peerage. His victory over a dangerous taction has been complete, as 
much so as Sir John Colborne’s was over the rebels in Lower Canada. He, 


Sir John Colborne, and most deservedly so, was 


ennobled; so ought Sir 
Charles Meteaife, whose pen and whose wisdom and firmness, have achieved 
such a moral victory as we have just witnessed. 

We are drawn to the subject again thus early by persuing an article from the 
editor of the Canadian Loyalist, with whose views we so fully coincide that 
we repeat tLem here. 


We readily seize the hint thrown out, and express a hope that the British 
Government do intend to mark their strong sense of approval of the course 
which has been pursued by His Excellency, not by waiting for his uncertain 
return home, to reward him with a Peerage, but by conferring that dignity 
upon him here wponthe spot, and that with a promptitade that will convey to 
those Radical° mancuverers the marked disapprobation entertained by their 
Sovereign of their factious conduct; and the determination to support the au 
thority of the Royal Representative in this and every other Colony of the Em- 
pire. ‘This also would be an excellent occasion for rewarding, with honora 
ry distinction, some of those staunch conservators of British aseendancy 
(both French and English) who have stood by Lis Excellency in the hour of 
greatest vial. We are convinced that were this done, the utmost gratification 
wovld be afforded to the Province, those dark plotters alone exceptec, whose 
knell would be sounded in the very act. We know that there are many hun 
dreds in the country who loox forward ‘o this mark of the Royal approval be- 
ing bestowed upon SirCharles Metcalle, and many even hope that he will not 
be suffered to enter upon the new Seat of Government [Montreal] except 
as aPeer. 


We are confident that such an act of royal approbation would have the 
best effects, not only in Canada, but in other parts of the Colonial Empire. 
It would strengthen the hands of Sir Charles Meicalfe, and produce a moral 
influence among the people of the most salutary kind. 





In another place will be found the reply of Sir Charles Metcalfe to the ad- 
dress voted to his Excellency by the House of Assembly of New Brunswick, 
It is couched with Sir Charles’ usual felicity and vigour, The Address ap- 
peared inthe Albion a few weeks since. 

The debate in the New Brunswick Assembly on this Address was one of 
much unanimity; Mr. Wilmot being almost the only grumbler on the ocea- 
sion. That honourable gentleman indeed, did not content himself with mere 
grumbling, butassaulted the Governor General with coarse remarks —remarks 
so coarse, indecorous, and effensive, that we abstain from repeating them. 
The Fredericton Loyalist in commenting upon the unmannerly language of 
this Mr. Wilmot, indulged itself in using very severe expressions; so much 
so that the editor and publisher were called before the Hoase, and committed 
to gaol for a breach of privilege. They were, however, soon liberated by a 
writ of habeas corpus, issued by Judge Carter. It is, of course, to be under- 
stood, that the House in acting thus harshly towards the editor and publisher, 
were moved thereto from a conviction of the propriety of protecting an indi. 
vidual member, and not from any participation in the sentiments uttered by 
that member. 


_— 


*,* We must begto decline publishing the communications that have reached 
us, having reference to the Resolutions passed by the St. Patrick's Society oy 
this city. We did not insert the previous Resolutions, passed at an unofficial 
meeting of a few gentlemen, members of St. George’s Society, because we 
preferred waiting for some action on the part of the Society itself, should the 
Society deem any action necessary. Having spoken our senti ments freely 
on the subject in the Albion of the week before last, we do not deem it neces. 
sary to pursue the matter farther. 

Parliamentary Speeches —Hav ing printed an additiona) quantity of the double 
extra sheet of last week, containing the speeches of Lord John Russell, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Smith, Mr. Macaulay, the Irish Attorney General, Mr Shicl, and 
Sir Robert Pel, on the Irish question, gentlemen may possess themselves of 
these six splendid orations by applying to the office in Barelay street. 

LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The packet Ship Sylvie de Grasse arrtved yesterday afiernoon from Ha- 
vre, having sailed on the 8th ultimo. The following are items brought 
by her ‘— 

Some arrests have been made, of subalterns in one of the regiments form- 
ing the garrison of Paris ; but no information is given of the canse. 

Advices from Algiers were to the 24th of February. Nohing of import- 
ance had occurred, the troops being merely employed in detachments, making 
razzias, or predatory expelitiona, 

Leuers from Alican’, of February 20th, say that the bombardment of that 
town was commenced, poner | on that day. Provisions were becoming 
scarce, the blockade being rigidly kept up, avd it was thought that the insur- 
gents would surrender before many days. 

Letters from Goritz of the 24th of February say that the Duke D’Augouleme 
had undergone another crisis, the results of which were alarming. 

A rumour was current at Vienna of an approaching marriage between the 
Archduke Stephen and the Princess Olga, daughter of the Emperor of Russia. 

M. de Guersonnaire, -, to be the oldest man in Enrope, reached his 
116th year on the 29th of February. His health was very good. 


LATE FROM PORTUGAL. 

Captain Stevens of the schooner Lyra, arrived yesterday, in twenty five 
days from Oporto, informs as that when he left the mails had been stopped for 
two weeks, and that the city was under martiallaw. There had been some 
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fighting in the country, and ag insurrection was expected to break ont at 
porto, 

It was reported that one of the Queen's generals had been killed the day be- 
fore, in an engagement with the rebels; and farther it was bruited about that 
Don Miguel was in the country. The army was under good discipline. 

The dates seem to forbid the idea that this is only an exag erated version of 


the partial and quickly suppressed insurrection of which we had accoants by 
the last steamship. 





TORONTO CRICKET CLUB. 

The first meeting was held on Monday evening, 20th March, when the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were unanimously appointed officers for the present season, 
viz. — 

President— Wm, Cayley, Eaq., (re-elected.) 

Vi e-Presidenis—W m. H. Boulton, Esq , (re-elected) and Jobn R. Nash, Eeq. 

Committe: of Manag nl—-J. F Maddock, Esq (re-elected ), Geo, A, Bar- 
ber (re-elected), and M. Strachan, Esq 

Secretary and Tyeasurer—George A. Phillpotts, Esq. (re-elected.) 

ic was further Resolved—* That for the purpose of meeting the increased 
expenditure, attendant upon the iinproved condition of the club, the an- 
nual subscription be made five dollars.” 


And further—*“ That the subscription for the present year be payable on or 
before the Ist of May. ‘ . 


And further—* That the hearty thanks of the club are due, and are hereby 
retuned, to those gentlemen by whose liberal assistance the club was enabled 
to accomplish the New York match—the result of which has done so much 


to establish the character of erieket in this province, and advance the reputa 
tion of the club in particular.” 


And further—" That a uniform dress be adopted by the club, consisting, 
of white flannel trowsers, white silk, cotion,or woollen Guernsey shirt, black 
waistband and neckcloth, and drab eap. G, A. Paitirorts, Secretary, 

Toronto Herald. es . 

MADAME UNBECK UEILBERG’S CONCERT. 

This Concert took place on Thursday. The entertainments commenced 
with an Overture of Beethoven, by a quartette band, and pianoforte, at which 
instrument Mr. ‘Timm presided with his usual success. The overture was 
admirably performed. ‘This was followed by an Italian Aria by Mrs. EB. Lo- 
der, whose pure and chaste style of singing is well known. Mr. Barton sur- 
lie has made himself tami- 
liar with the excellences of his old master, Nicholson, who is acknowk dged 
to be one of the first artiets 


prised us by his proficiency in his flute playing 


of his day. His performance of a Bolero, with the 
Irish air, Kitiy Tyrrel, was the perfection of instrumentation, Mr, Barton's 
lower notes are full, yet sweet; and in the Adayio passages he appeals to the 
feelings as much as he excites admiration by the brilliancy of his execution 
iu the higher scale of the instrument, 

The debutante was well received, but much overpowered, it being it seems 
her first appearance in public, a factnot generally known, and due allowance 
should be made for this circumstance. We should think that the prayer trom 
tello, Deh calmo oh col which she sang, is well calcutated to display the pow 
ers of her voice, which is of remarkable de pth and fulness 


; and her perform- 
ance of it was such astocal! for ane 


ore. Inthe second partshe sang the words 
Nel dolce Incantato, written for Malibran; here the lady had more self-posses- 
sion, and acquitted herself with the happiest effect 

Signor De Begnis sang J'ai di large nt, which always affords much amuse. 
ment ; also, T% Neapolitan Tarantella, wich song was unanimously encored. 

Wallace played the Carnival of Venice, which appears to be the test of skill 
between Bull, Vieuxtemps and himself; each varies in the style of playing 
it, and where there is so much excellence among all parties, taste must in a 
great-measure assist us in awarding the palm of superiority 

*,.* The Operatic Company at Palmo's having fallen into a state of mutiny, 
and destroyed the government, anarchy reigns supreme, The artists we hear 
are separating, and like the fragments of the Roman empire are fallirg to 
the share of the different barbarian powers around, who are able to capture and 
carry them off, — 
THE DRAMA. 

Pank Tneatrr.—The Park has been favoured with a full tide of success 
during the week, which we trust, with the novelties still in reserve, will con- 
tinue to the end of the season. 

The never-tiring Wallack and the fascinating Mrs. Brougham, commenced 
an engagement on Monday evening, in Benedict and Beatrice, and were re- 
ceived with the acclamations of an excellent house. Wallack’s Benedict is 
one of his most popular characters; dashing, racy, and richly-humourous, it 
may be considered the best personation of the part extant, since the secession 
of Charles Kemble, according to that stereotyped conception of the character, 
which has held possession of the stage since the days of Garrick. We may 
incline in our predilections to the original creation of Macready, so bold, novel, 
and artistical as it is, yet we cannot bat award to Mr, Wallack the justice 
of giving a beautiful and picturesque embodiment of the brilliant conception 
of our great Bard. 

Mrs, Biougham is not precisely the witty, volatile, and high minded Bea- 
trice—but where is there now an adequate representative of this charming 
character? Mrs. Brougham looks it and plays it agreeably, and with «pirit, 
and consequently carries her audience with her. 

Mr. Wallack could not play an engagement without his now unapproacha- 
ble Rolla. On Tuesday he gave itto a crowded house, and played it in astyle 
thatdistances all competition. Mrs. Brougham was the Cora of the evening 
and received much applause for her beautiful delineation of the Peruvian 
mother. 

The chief novelty of the week, however, has been the revival of a deiight- 
ful domestic drama, written by Jerrold for Wallack, called the Hazard of the 
Die. ‘The scene is laid in France, daring the Reign ot Terror; it is a thril- 
ling episode in that grand tragic Drama, so fraught with incidents of crime 
and horror, The distresses of two families denounced by the Convention, and 
the devotion and efforts of one of the proseribed, David Duvigne, to save the 
others, form the groundwork of the Drama; Wallack is, of course, the hero, 
and we have seldom witnessed amore thrilling performance, David Duvigne, 
is a Gambler, a reformed one—but at the very crisis of the fate of his brother, 
and the family of his brother's betrothe!, when but an hour is between their 
execution and a promised liberation by their jailor for two hundred crowns, 
which David obtains—he madly risks the amount at the gaming-table, loses, and 
thus stakes a brother’s life on the Hazard of the Die, The opportune death 
of Robespierre arrests the death of the victims—but David dies horror-stricken 
by the supposed fate he has brought upon his brother and friends. [1 will 
readily be perceived that the author has afforded ample scope for those pecu - 
liar talents which characterize Mr. Wallack’s style of acting—heroie devo- 
tion, touching pathos—and final despair—are all happily commingled in 
the part—and as exquisitely depicted by the actor. Jamisov, as Aristides, 
a sanguinary patriot of the Revolation—was particularly excellent. Repulsive 
as is the character—he made it prominent and effective by his skilful and 
masterly delineation. Chippendale, as another of the tribe, was, as he ever is, 
jadicions. Fisher, as Caniche, played in his best style— and Barry, as Beko, 
the Jailor, was highly successful—indeed, we have seldom seen any piece 
on the Park boards, of late years, played with such perfection, in all its parts, 
as this very effective Drama. The female characters are quite subcrdi- 
nate. Mrs. Sloman made the most of Madame Duvigne—and Miss McBride 
was interesting in Violette—neither, however, are prominent features. The 
piece has been put upon the stage with great care by the management, and we 
cannot but hope will prove very attractive. 

Mr. Wallack and Mrs. Brougham continue their engagement during the 
next week—and we can bul express the hope that Fashionables, who have 
been so long absent from Old Drury, will again grace its walls, to support 
their long-established tavourite. 

The Seguins and Shrival follow Wallack, and we anticipate for them a 
brilliant engagement. 

Bowery Turatae.—Since our last notice of this flourishing establishment 
Schiller’s Robbers,and Tubin’s almost forgotten play of the Curfew, have been 
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revived. It is strange that a work of Schiller, who professed not to write to 
amuse the idle or the busy by showy spectacles, should have furnished the 
materials out of which Mr. Hamblin contrived to produce one of his usually 
effective and splendid Melo-dramas. Yet it so proved,—for it was played 
during a whole week to crowded houses, Scott's Charles de Moor, is among 
the best of his perfurmances. The Curfew was not as successful; the play 
is heavy, of the Radcliffian school, now almost exploded. Der Freischutz 
has been produced here with all the effect the theatre is capable, and proves 
highly attractive. 

Ovymetc Tueatre.—The established favourites of this house have been 
all rewarded with excellent benefits—a proof of their popularity, and the esti- 
mation in which the public hold this establishment. Mitchell finds the repro 
duction of old pieces, even on benefit nights, a» attractive as novelties; in- 
deed, most of the stock pieces of this house come out with all the gioss of | 
novelty after a temporary laying on the shelf, With the retarn of buds and 
flowers, we suppose, however, that the Manager will transplant some new at- 
traction from the fertile stores of London. We trust the patrons of the Olym- 
pic will not forget the appeal the indelatigable leader of the orchestra intends 
making in a few days. Marks is certainly deserving of patronage, and on 
this occasion his musical brethren of the Philharmonic Society Band intend 

o render him their powerfal aid, by appearing in an instrumental concert on 
the stage. 

Cuaruam Tueatar.—This house has opened under the most favourable 
auspices, with a strong and talented company. Mr. E. 8. Connor, a young 
actor of great merit, with the beautifal Miss Reynolds, are among the chiet 
features. On Monday, a drama founded on Herbert's Marmaduke Wyvil, 
adapted by young Greely, will be prodaced with great splendor, 


— 





Ma. Avstis Paiisses’ Concenr.—We understand that this popular pro- | 
fessor and successful instractor, intends to give a Concert at Washington 
Hall, on the 18th instant, which will embrace ali the available talent in the 
city. Mr. Phillips’s numerous friends and adinirers, whose name is legion, 
will doubtless insure him a full and fashionable audience, 


in another portion of our columns will be found the advertisement of the 
Misses Cumming, who will give their last Concert for the season at Niblo’s 
Saloon, on the 12th inst. The entertainments will consist of English, Irish, 
and Scotch melodies; Miss Pratt and Mr. Clirchugh lending their assistance 
on the occasion, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
4 la 5th Anniversary of this Society will be celebrated at the Astor House on Tues- 
day the 23d inst. Members and their fiends wishing to dine with the Society ou 

that day can obtam Tiekets by applying Wo any of the tollowing Stewards — 

Mr. RICHARD CLARKE, 56 Maiden Lane. 

Mr JAMES OWEN, 136 Pearl s.. 

Mr. SEPTIMUS CROOKES. 91 John st. 

Mr JOSEPH HARVEY,17 South Wilham st. 

Dinner on the table at 1-2 past 5 o'clock. ap6 3t 


THE MISSES CUMMING’S CONCERT. 
HE MISSES CUMMING jespectfully announce that their Anaual Concert will 


take place at NIBLO 8S, on FRIDAY the s2th inst, when they willbe assisted 
by their pupt!, Miss M. PRATT, late of lrelond, and by Mr CLIREW UGH. 


PROGRAMME. 





Parti 
Duet—Sweet Sister Fay......---------eeceeeeecereccce Misses Curnming 
Bal \ad—Laddie 0° lesve me seoae ovrccenses shania Mr. Clirehugh 
Cavatina—Through the Wood............----...-----Miss BG.‘ umming 
Duet—As it fell uoona Day.........-.. .. Misses Camming and Pratt 
Rallad —The Harper o'Mull. io ov akbe ts encndsege ae Miss M,. Cumming 
Song—Tullock earum. ...... ase Rs Sepapetin: Mr Clirehugh 
Trish Song—Derinvt Asthore........ » odie due chaos casennt eee 
Duet—We're o'er Young to Marry yet... ....---- 6.0. - 200 Misses Cumming 

Part il. 


sesseeeess Misses Cumming 
abe eo wedenbapte Mr ‘‘lirehugh 
Miss M. Cumming 
sses Cumming and Pratt 
...Miss B G. Cumming 


Duet—! Know adank..............-. 
Song—Roy's Wife..............- 
Rowanza—Homeward thoughts 
Duet— My pretty Page are 
New Scotch Song--There lives a young Lassie... 





Irish Ballad—Moily Brallagan.........-.-.-------+---eeeeee Mr Chrehugh 
Ballad—The Broom o' the Cowden-Knowes.... ........Mies M. Cumming 
Duet--What’s a’ the Steer Kimmer................--+++ Misses Cumming 


I’ Tickets $0 cents each to be had at the Hotels, Music Stores, Mr. Chrehugh, 205 
Broadway. Misses Cumming’s residence, 1 Warren 8t., or at the door on the even ng 
of the Concert ap 6 


LADY ofthe Episcopal church, who can give the first references ia this cily as 
to capability &c.. and whose present engagement will expire im May, wishes to 
obtain a situstion as Governessin a private favily One ion whichthereare no very 
young children to be taught would be pre erred. For further particulars address, post 
paid.to J 8., care of Mis Okill, No § Clinton Place. apo 3t ft 





IfMARY WILKISSON, wholive! during the summer of 1840, and the following 
winter with an Eoglish Gentieman and his lidy in Murray street and then left them at 
Bangor in Maive,io July 1841 will apply at the «Office of tne Albion she will receive 
important and gratifying information from her friends. and any assistance she may 
require. Any person knowing where she is, or what has become of her, will confer @ 
great favour ona deeply aMicted family by giving any information in their power 
Editors who will give this notice an insertion in their papers, will do an act of real 
chanty s Ap3 ao. 





CARD.—WE, THRE UNDERSIGNED, Compositors employed in the office of 
“THE NEW YORK SUN,” newspaper, take this method of returning our thanks 
to MOSES Y BEACII, Esq., proprietor ot said paper, forthe prompt:tude with which 
he advanced our rates of compensation tothe highe-t point we wished, immediately 
on being informed that an advance was desired by us. 
New York March 30, is44 
(Signed )—John ©. Mullins, —R. Cutler Voore,—Chas. Van Orstrand, Jr.,—William 
Moir,—Archibald Fullarton,—Charles Wiiiams—Henrry A  Paterson,—William 





The Home Lilvary, edited by KE. Duyekinek; published by J. S. Hall, 111 
Fulton-street. 
poetical. ‘The subject matter of the former is Italy and the Italians, in a 
aseries of letters, by J.T’. Headley; and the latter, The White-footed Deer, 
and other poems, by W. C. Bryant. 

Winchester, 30 Ann street, has published a domestic romance called Rural 


Life in New England, by the author of Lights and Shadows of Factory Lite. | 


Also, The Fortune Hunter, or Adventures of “ Mean about Tren, a novel of New 
York society, by Mrs. Helen Berkley. ‘This work forms No, 16 of the New 
World Library of Fiction. 

Religion in America, Harper and Brothers 
gress, &c , of the Evangelical churches in the United States.—By Robert 
Baird—in two parts, 

We have received No. 1 of the Bibliotheca Sacra, and Theological Review, 
conducted by B. B, Edwards and E. A, Park, Professors at Andover, with the 
special co-operation of Dr, Robinson and Professor Stuart. Wiley and Put- 


An account of the origin, pro- 


nam, 

No. 3 of Shakespeare's Plays edited by Gulian C, 
been received. ‘The remarkable neatness of the letter press makes reading it 
quite a pleasure. The illustrations are designed and arranged by Robert 
Weir, Esq. Published by H. W. Hewett, New York. 

The New York Mirror.—This successtul hebdominal, commences another 
year of its existence with a number, rich in embellishments and with its usual 
excellence in literary matter. The pens of Mr. N. P, Wituis and Mr. Geo, 
P. Monnis, have already given to it a celebrity tarely acquired by any peri. 
odical in so sho¥t a period. 

Awnorner Novet py Evoene Svur.— Arthur,” is the title of the hero of 
a new novel by this great French writer, just issued by the Harpers It is a 
large volume of 166 pages, in double columns, and fine print; and is marked 
throughout by the most powerful and thrilling interest. [t will be eagerly 
seized by the readers of fiction, It is sold at twenty-five cents, Its great aim 
is to paint, with the deep colour cf which Sve alone is master, the struggles of 
human passion: the field is a wide one. 


Verplanck, Esq., has 


There are two series of the Library, one prose and the other | 


Clark ,—James T. Robinson,— Samuel Swartz,— John Henry —Jacob Auge. 

ap6. Itt 
Courray SEAT FuR SALE OR TO LET—A very desirable place at Mount 
J Wasuington, onthe banks of the Hudson, a healthy location 9 1-2 miles from the 
(iy Hall onthe Kingsorndge rood. and mthe immediate neighbourhood of Shepherd 
Kuapp, James Manree and J, J Audubon, Esqrs ; con aining 14 acres ofland, recently 
seeded down with timothy and clover; anew house 44 feet square with columns in 
| front, and finished with plated furniture, &c., complete: also, abarn and all the other 
vecessary out bulidings ice-house, filled with ice ; a great variety of young fruit trees 
ond agarcen handsomely laidwut. Two-thirds of the purchase money may remain on 

bond and mortgage, if required. Apply at 55 Broad street. ap6 3t.t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G M KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and Lo be finished in 1849, height 185 feet. The design 1s the most beanuful 
specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
Fulton-street, at the very low price of $2 00. 


AY ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, a graduate of the Univeriity of Cambridge, who has 
been for some tiwe past engaged in one of the ‘eading papers of this city is desir- 
ous of un ertaking a similar engagement in any literary establishment in this city. 
For particulars &c., apply at the office of the Albion 3 Barclay Street. 
REFPERENCES.---Dr. Bartlett Albion. Gen. G. P. Morris, and N. P. Wills Esq. 
New Mirror. W. TP. Porter Esq , Spirit of the Times m30 
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PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
46” Broadway. 





nov 11-3m 


CLASS TEACHING. 

R BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 

class~s, of five pupils in each class. There will be a junior class for beginners, 

and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The list for 

names will be found at Messrs. Firth & tiali’s, Messrs. Atwill'’s, Hewitt’s, Millett’s 
Chambe’s & Guo: don’s Music Stores. Terms m:derate feb 24 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines tus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 





and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 








REPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, April Ist, was published at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay- 
street, No. 6 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Conrents. —Save me from my Friends— Waste Land, why not Improved 
—Wives and Husbands—Summer Loiterings in France—National Preju- 
dices concerning Animal Food—Biographical Sketches—Proposed Canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez—Cheering Sentiments—Small ‘Talk—Captain 
Cook's Cabin Kettle—The so-called last of the Stuarts. 

The first Monthly part of Vol. XIE. is now ready, containing four weekly 
morning from the office, No.3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
atthe rate of $1,50 per annum ;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 

PARK THEATRE. 

Monday .—Last night but three of Mr. Wallack’s and Mrs. Broughai’s 
engagement ;—the wagedy of The Carib Chief—Carib Chief, Mr. Wallack, 
and a favourite Farce in which Mrs. Brougham will perform. 

Tuesday.—Mrs, Brougham’s benefit. 

Wednesday.— Last night but two of Mr. Wallack'’s and Mrs. Brougham’s 
engagement. The Carib Chief and other entertainments. 

Thursday.—Last night but one of Mr. Wallack’s and Mrs. Brougham’s 
en ment. A favourite play and the farce of The Scholar 

riday. —Mr. Wallack’s benefit. 

Saturday.—Last night of Mr. Wallack’s and Mrs. Brougham’s engage- 
ment. 

REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 

TO THEIR FRIENUS IN CANADA 
TT CANADA COMPANY, with a view to afford every facility for promoti ag settle- 
ment in Canada, will remit any sum of Money. no matter how small the amount 


may be, to any part of ~ gery Ireland, Scotland, Germany, or Europe 
Commissioners will, at the option of the Settiers, or other parties, either grant 








NDER the directionof MRS. HENRY WREAKS, No 113 Bleecker Street, near 
Leroy Place, New York. 
For Board and Tuition in all the English branches, including the French 


language, per quarter, payable in advance, $55 
Washing. 7 00 
Fuel for the season, 4 00 
Stationery, ard the use of the Globes and Maps, 200 


Extra charges for Latin, Italian, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 
cognianes by the Teachers in those branches. 
he best Masters are employed. 
The young iadies to be provided with their own bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
napkins, silver spoons, forks and goblet 


TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS, 


Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter, $20 00 
* in the junior do do 1400 
Preparatory Scholars, 8 to 12 00 


Quarters con.mence on the 15th September, 3d December, 23d February and 15th 
May ; but pupils will be received at any intermediate period—the proportion of the 
quarter yey A being charged. A quarter's notice to be given previous to the removal! of 
a pupil, or the payment of the quarter will be required. : 

Vacation from Ist August to 15th September, 

REFERENCES, 

nev. Dr. Lyell. Rev. L. P W. Balch. Josiah archibald, Esq. Edward Whitehouse, 
Fsq. Edward F, Sanderson, Esq. Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, {sland of Trinidad 
Hon. W. 4. Burniey, Isiand of Trinidad. Anthony Barclay. Esq.. British Consul 
Joseph Blain, Esq Joseph Fowler, Esq. Arent S. Depeyster, E-q. H. Peugnet, 
Esq. Alex Von Pifster, Esq. Dr. Wetherill, Philadelphia. Joseph Lawton, Esq 
Charleston. Capt. W. Slater U.S. N. Dr Beales Dr.T. O. Porter. Dr. Burtlett. 
Ramsay Crooks, Esq , British Consul, New Orleans. Robert Stark, Esq., New Orleans. 

2. 


FOR SALE.—THE LONG POINT DISTILLERY, VILLA, FARM 
HOUSES, &e. 
he whole forming a most valuable estate, in every way worthy the attention of capi- 
talists. The Farm is described in the titles as being bounded in front by the River 
St. Lawrence, 4 1-2 arpents in width by 50 arpents indepth. equal 225 arpents, less or 
more ; but avcording to a plan of the property. it contains 217 48 arpent«, equa! 186-71 
English acres. Its distance from the centre of the city of Montreal is 3 1 2 miles on the 
road leading to Quebec. The soi! from the St. Lawrence backwards to the disiance of 
25 arpents, is one of a rich friable clay, upow a substratum of lime stone, upon a 








Rills of Exchange upon the eye m Lindon, payable at Tiree Deys Sight, whieh 
are readily cashed in any part of the United Kingdom ; or, the (Commissioners will | 
place the monies in the hands of the Individuals for whom they are intended 
During the last year, the Company sent to the United Kingdom aod Germany, in | 
three huadred and twenty-nine Remittances, the sum of £2,990 13s. 4d., averaging | 
about £9 each remittance. 
£1438 37 in 185 Remi‘ tances to Ireland. 


£1075 122in %S du to Englar dd and Wales 
£1 M5in 38 do to Scoland 
£ 35 33m 1 do to Germany. 


£2000 13 4 in 329 Remittances 
Canada Company's Ofice, Frederick-street. 
Toronto, 10th February, 1944. _ ; feb 17 a0q 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


radual slope rising to about 25 feet, well fitted for the growth of wheat and other grain. 

henee further back gently rising, the soil is of a deep rich loam gradually approach- 
ing to a sandy leam and fit for any description of crop—rising still higher are 66 arpents 
of wood pasture land, well adapted for a sheep or cow pasturage ; every pait of the 
farm having an abundant supply of water during the driest summer, thus possessing a 
decided advantage over farms in general 

Part of the front of the Farm is occupied by the Distillery Buildings lately im the oc- 
cupancy of the Messrs. Huudyside, embracing an area of 3 79 arpents. on which there is 
a cattie-feecding stable with fodder loft above, capable of feeding 152 head of cattle 
being 277 feet long, by 33 feet wide, the cattle standing head to head, with a centra 
feeding passage of 13 feet and passage behind to cleanthem. This cattle feedial 
establishment may be considered more an appendage of the distillery than the farmeg 
but is the source from which to draw an abundant supply of manure. There is also a, 
farm dwelling hovse of wood on this part of the front anda large barnalso of wood 
for the storing of grain crops—part of this barn migh: be converted into stabling 

On another part of the front there is a handsome stone Cottage or Villa, 30 feet in 





DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventotive of baldness. and bestows | 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl. and is the only known specific capable of sus- | 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
Cavtion.—Each bottie of the genuive article is enclosed ina new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combimation of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portr*it of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t.> label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times.conta ning 20.028 ‘etters 
Row ‘s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy |iquid. the safest and most innoxious pre 
wy ever known for dissipating tan. prmples, freckles and other cutaneous disor 
iutis highly recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and wii! preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclew ent weather 
Rowlai d's Odonto is without 4 rival as a destifrice, by its purifying 
perties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gum and sweetens | reath 
As & recurity against counterfeits a smal! labe! is attachyd to every bottle and box of 
the above articies, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—1) cow 


| 
and stimulative | 







front by 60 feet in depth wiih out-houses. within an enclosure of 5 92 arpeots. tasteful 
ly laid out in garden and shrubbery. This cottage or villa,as also the distillery, may 
be separated from the farm with ut disadvantage ; on the contrary the separation 
might be advantageous, both to the seller and purchaser. It has been valued by com- 
petent judges at 4075L. as an actual purchsse, and at an annual rent of 210L inde- 
pendent of the distillery. But if the distillery were in operation, it would be worth 
250L of annual rent 

The distulery butidings were erected in stone within the pasttwelve years, and cov- 
ered with shingles. The machinery and utensils, with the exception of one cooler, are 


| in excellent order. and thewhole may be set to woik at a small expense. The works are 


constructed upon the best principle with regard to economy of labour and fuel and are 
capable of manufacturing 550 a 600 bushels of grain daily. according to a valuation 
by cumpetent judges, the buildings, machimery and the wtensils were valued im 1841 at 
T604L.. *s Sd. ey 

Offers for the above property, or parts the reof, are respectfully invited till July next 
when shuuld no eligible private offer have been received in the meantime, the whole 
will be sold by pubtic sale 

Apply (postage of letters prepaid) forfarther information to 

JOHN GLASS, St. Alexis street 
Montrea!, 2ith February, 1844. mh9 


| 





‘NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the severaiLines of Packets tween New York andLiv 
have arranged fortheir sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and ° 


every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, v1z-— 
Ships. Captains (|Dayzof Sailing from New ays of Sailing from 
Y Liverpool. 


ork. 
Patrick H , J.C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Aug. 25, Dec. 25 ‘ 
re enry atien | ‘13. - 3” 4 c »A .y 








Virginian, " , » * 33Sept. 1, Jan: 1 
Montezuma, |\A.B. Lowber,| “19, * 19 * 19" 7) 7 MAE 
Roscius, J. Collins, ee, §~ & .* B6.¢* 33, & 13, “ 33 
Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, « 19, * 19 
Independence, |Nye, roi, Fie. » * FT 95, S* 95, 6 ag 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘* 1200et. 3, Feb. 1, June 3 
New York, Cropper, “19, * 19, “ I 7, «& a 
Siddons, ‘cobb, 96, * 36, * Sh * 33, 13, “ a 
Cambridge, |Barstow, Sept.1, Jan 1, May li ** 19, “ 19, “ Ig 
Ashburton H. Huttieson,| ** 7, ‘* 7, " , (86 “ os 
8. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ** 13, ‘* I3.Nov. 1, March}, July 4 
Columbus, Cole, “19, “© 19, * 39“ 7, 4 “ ¢ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | «95, * 95, “ a5! 38) 93) «gg 
South america, Bailey, Oct. J, Feb. 1, June y “19 19, & Ag 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, yy * wy 2 eS . oe 
United States, | Britton, “ 13, “ 13, ‘ 3)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. } 
England, |B. L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, 39 7 Ze 
Garrick, Skiddy, “oo, * BB, * Se * Fe, © 13, “ Wa 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) “ 39, * $9, “© gy 


fiThese chips are all of the firstclass, and ably commanded with elegant accommo. 
dationsforpassengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ized ag 
$.00. without wines or liquors and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines stores, and bedding. : f 
jeitherthe captains nor ownersof these ships will be responsrble for any letters 
parceis,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefog 
Agents forships Oxford, N *rth America Europe, Columbus, South America, En 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H MARSHALL,N.Y 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for shipsS. Whitm , irginian Sheffeld.anc Ynited States, 
ROBERT KERMI)f£, N.Y. 
T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick ot B Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., yew York 
WM. & IAS. RROWN. & ©o Livernor], 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
HE Great Western Steamship Company’s Ships, GREAT BRITAIN, of 3,500 tons, 
and 1.000 horse power, Lieut James Hosken, R. N., Commander, and GREAT 
WESTERN, 1,700 tons and 450 horse power, (with new Lovers), B. R. Mathews, Esq , 
(late first officer), Commander, are intended to sail for 1644, as follows: 
FYROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 





Great Western....Thursday, 23d May Great Western...... Saturday, 27th April 
Great B itain...... Thursday, 20th June Great Britain.......- Saturday, 25th May 
Great Western..... Thursday, lith July Great Western. ..... Saturday, 15th June 
Great Britain.......Thursday, 8th August | Great Britain........Saturday, 13th July 
Great Western.....Thursday, 29th August | Great Western...... Saturday, 3d August 
Great Rritain....... Thursday, 26:h Sept’r | Great Britain.....-..Saturday, 31st au 
Great Western....Thursday 17th October | Great Western......Saiurday, 21st sept'r 
Great Britain...... Thu: sday, l4tn Novw’r Great Britain....... Saturday, 19th Octob’r 
Great Western..... Thursday, 5th Dec’r Great Westein...... Saturday, 9th Nowr 


For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
feb 10 tt RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
THE NEW LIN® NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
Ships. Captains. jtons/Days of sailing fm.N.Y. Days from Liverpooh 


New peo an °f| Woodhouse 1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March8 








Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16|Aug. 5, Dec 5, April § 
N.5. Hottinguer |Uursley 105 |July 16, Nov 16, Mch 16Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May § 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge j!15i(jAug 16, Dec. 16, Apr. I€{ct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fa-t-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 





city of New York; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 


| despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 


month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. | Masters. Days of oes from sash Days of Sailing from 
ork. 


; r London. 
|W. H Sebor, \Jan. 1, Mey i, Sept. B Feb. 17, June 17, Oc, 17 
ee 5 “ | oe 


Apr 22 —1] yr 


St. James, 





Montreal, E.G. Tinker, * 10, | me, * 87, a 
Gladiator, \T. Britton, se 90, “* 9, * 20\March7, July 7, Nov. ? 
Mediator, |J.M.Chadwick|Feb. 3, June 1, Oct. 1) ** 17, “ 17, “ OP 
Quebec, F H Hebard,| “10, ** 10, 10) « g7? « 97’ « gp 
Wellington, \D.Chadwick, | “ 20, 20, ‘* 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. % 
Victoria, (new) |E. E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “ 17, “ 
Switzerland, S$. Chadwick, « 10, © 10, ait. te Fw ee 
Hendrick 4udson G. Moore, “om “* @, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan? 

Ontario, W. K. Bradish, April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1; ‘© 17, ** 17, “ a 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “1s, * /, oe acl “a, - & * eS 
Westminster, Atwood, ss 6, @ 90, ** Q20\June 7, Oct. 7. Feb 7 


These ships are all of the firstclass, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanaed by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best lescription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor ownersof these packets willbe respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street. or 

GRINNELJ.,MINTURN & Co..78 South st 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre op 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: 





Ships. Masters Days of ones from New-)Daysof Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. §|April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 9 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, o 4.” 2 ‘* 1€iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 3 
Burgundy, D. Lines, eh, §-§ @ “Se? BY £2 
Emerald, Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. &| ‘“* 24, “ 4, © 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “46, “ 16, “J6Mune 1, Oct. 1, Feb I 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, ~~ - - & oe = S, 8, * §@ 
Albany, | Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 8] “* 24, * 24, “ % 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdij ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16jJuly 1, Nov. 1,March 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, nn, §* Oe “Be * 6, * s = 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} ‘* 24, “ 94, * 9 
Sully, ;|\WCThompson, *“* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* i6jAng 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, lWw.wW.Pell. | 94, © 4) gah gle gl we @ 








Thesevesse)sare all of the first classand ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers,comprisi., ailthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LiVINGSTON, 92 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 South-st 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 8H1P3.—Of 12908 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, 
Will sail as follows :— 





From Liverpool. From Boston: 
CALEDONIA. ..........- 06s &h60005.46t AReREAN CRS CODROKHR donnevens ceodedaue Dec 1 
eer DE Sa o-Ps Re ee ae Dec 16 
PIE hous ecedswsaasitedcacdbeak >) See RE EERIE Jan 1 
BRITANNIA.............. ostauéeutiea Be Gi atndeet set eccieseccesconnedeul Feb 1 
GAs 05s ccckdenness dnbase onbes BOS has isecnsscweovistenssibed March 1 


BU BIE: vc gecnccsescnscacvessnsteces MOTOBA, ..0deccccccesscces cocscsessecs April} 
one vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Life 
oats. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
lec 2 O. BRIGHAM, Ir., 


€ 








Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
HF Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on thelst,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,i6th March July,and Now 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.PFunk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept..andJam 
The accommodationsofthese shipsare notsurpassed ,combining al]that may bere. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe cuppase 
witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any otherthantheexpem 

sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 

SONNAFFE& Co.. Agents, Havre. 


ASHBURTON SAUCE. 


PICURES and other good judges, have decided that the above condiment is fs 

superior to any imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Ee rupe. 
have also asserted the Ashburton as unequalled in flavour and gout to any they have 
used either in England, France, or Italy. 

OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approva 
from the most eminent men in the Usited States, for which they take this opporwunity 
of returning their most grateful thanks 

To be obtained retai! at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at best 
Family Groceries. Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 1% ” -onc-sireet. es. 








| A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY, having a larger house than they require, wish to re- 


ceive as inmates another family of from four tosix persons, who would furnish 
their own apartments, comprising the front parlour and four or five bedrooms, according 
totheirnumber As no other boarders will be received. the advertiser can ensure al 
the advantages ofa private establishment, without its responsibilities. The location 
is within a few doors of Broadway above Canal Street. 
For cards of address apply at this office. a. 
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